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CHAPTER XVIII. SOMETHING STRANGE. 

Tue outsides of our places of abode tell no 
tales. As we walk down a street in the silent 
night, and pass the dark shut-up houses that 
seem so quiet and secure, we forget how much 
may be goir - on in each one of them of which 
the outside g.ves no sort of indication. In one, 
there is sickness—deadly sickness—which can 
have but one termination. In another, the suf- 
ferer is writhing in intolerable pain—to-morrow, 
an eminent surgeon will arrive there to perform 
a terrible operation. His carriage will draw up 
here by the kerbstone, and he will go in at that 
door to do his fearful work. Here, again, is a 
house where care has taken up his abode, and 
the master lies awake thinking of his pecuniary 
difficulties, and of all those children who are to 
be provided for and brought up. That light in 
the window yonder comes from a room in which 
a young man is drawing his last consumptive 
breath; and that other further down, from the 
chamber of a young girl, who is to be married to- 
morrow, and who is sitting up to write to an 
especial friend the last letter which she will sign 
with her maiden name. 

But not alone do the outsides of our houses 
fail to tell what is going on within. Even in- 
side, the inhabitants of one room may be entirely 
ignorant of what is going on in another, and that 
other close at hand. You go to an inn to pass 
the night, everything looks bright and gay, the 
waiters bustle about to execute your commands, 
the gas is kindled in the corridors, the fire burns 
brightly in your bedroom. In the next chamber 
to yours there lies a dead body waiting for inter- 
ment. Further down, in the same corridor, a 
newly-born child has just entered on the scene. 
You know nothing of these things. If matters 
are going well with you, and your mind is free, 
you sleep quietly, and enjoy your rest. If you 
have some personal trouble, you are restless and 
depressed, but it is not because of the death, or 
the birth, that you are despondent or cheerful. 

So was it in the house in Beaumont-street. 
The night passed quietly, and the hours suc- 
ceeded each other in undisturbed silence; and 
then the dull, cold, London morning came, with 
a stillness, at first, almost greater than that of 





| night, and showing a surprising emptiness in 


the street, which also wore a curious bare-swept 
look, which it had not at other times. 

The policeman, in his beat, came to the corner 
of Beaumont-street, and looked up it and down 
it, and slowly smote his gloved hands together, 
for it was somewhat cold. He was not wanted. 
There was nothing going on, and there were no 
servant-maids about at this time to talk to. A 
very ill-looking cat was picking its steps across 
the street. He looked, and was, a bad subject, 
no doubt ; a cat which was up all night as a habit, 
and made unearthly noises under people’s win- 
dows. But it was impossible to take him up for 
that, so the policeman only clapped his hands 
louder than before to startle the beast, which, 
however, he did not succeed in doing, the cat 
being a wily London one, and a sufficiently accu- 
rate judge of distances to know that the police- 
man was too far off to do him an injury. If it 
had been a boy with a stone, I don’t say—that 
would have been different. 

The policeman and the cat—types, respec- 
tively, of order and disorder, of respectability 
and scampishness—had the street to themselves 
at this time. Soon they had both disappeared, 
the cat down his own area steps, the policeman 
round the corner on the way to other parts of 
his beat, and the street was bare again. Then 
an empty cab came rumbling and rattling along 
on its way to the stables, the horse dead-beat, 
stumbling at every step, the driver more than 
half asleep, but mechanically giving the reins a 
jerk at every stumble.: After this, there was 
total stagnation again, till the inevitable little 
man, who is going somewhere early, appeared. 
Of course, he came, as he always does, briskly up 
the area steps of one of the houses, closing the 
gate carefully after him, stepping along with ex- 
ceeding briskness and cheerfulness, and carrying 
a small, glazed, black bag in his hand. He was, 
in due time, succeeded by a servant of early 
habits, who opened the door of one of the houses, 
and, throwing the door-mat out upon the steps, 
retired once more within the house. This is a 
proceeding much favoured by the sisterhood, and 
is suggestive of vigorous cleansings to be carried 
on inside. Perhaps, it does instead of them. 

By the time that the early servant has executed 
this performance, the day, though still in its in- 
fancy, may be said to have begun. More early 
servants soon begin to throw out more door- 
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mats, whilst some of the tribe will take to bang- 
ing one of these useful objects against the area 
railings quite viciously, as if it was a “missus.” 
The street is for some time now quite in the 
hands of the early domestics, who, speedily aban- 
doning that first mat, retire within and bring 
out other specimens of the same kind, which 
they fling upon the pavement, hang upon the 
area spikes, and subject generally to every kind 
of ignominious treatment. The maids-of-all- 
work do not labour much at this time, the mis- 
suses being in bed, but are given to looking 
about them, to gazing up at the windows of their 
own residences to make sure that the blinds of 
their oppressors are still drawn down, and to 
congregating in twos and threes at the different 
house doors, discussing their wrongs and the best 
ways of redressing their respective grievances. 
This is the time when there is more business 
done on the ground floor than we, who are up- 
stairs, and asleep, have any idea of; and plea- 
sure, as well as business, is the occupation of 
that hour. The distributors of milk, undisturbed 
by conscientious scruples in connexion with the 
diluted nature of the article in which they deal, 
are generally men of cheerful manners, and bril- 
liant conversational powers, and these are on 
their rounds now, and ready to make themselves 
agreeable. Then there is the gentleman who re- 
presents the pig-wash interest, and to whom the 
thrifty handmaid looks not only for light gossip, 
but for solidremuneration. He is a splashy-indi- 
vidual this, his cart is small and rickety, and his 
horse is diminutive, and lean, and crestfallen, but 
he is popular, nevertheless, for he brings money, 
and money is another word for ribbons. Lastly, 
comes the policeman, and he is always welcome. 
Since the policeman was last in the street, 
the thoroughfare has altered considerably in ap- 
pearance. Then he and the disreputable cat had 
it all to themselves. Since that time the street 
has come to life. When he was here a little while 
ago there was nobody to speak to ; now there is an 
embarras de richesse in his way. He does what he 
can, however, and is not unsuccessful in pleasing, 
A man, bearing the appearance of a navigator, 
has come into the street armed with a pickaxe 
and acrow. This individual pitches upon a par- 
ticular paving-stone, which looks like all the 
rest, but to whose disadvantage the labouring 
man seems to know something, for he proceeds, 
keeping his eye steadily fixed upon it, to relieve 
himself of his coat and waistcoat, depositing 
which on the kerb, he flies at the doomed paving 
stone, and loosening it with his pick, has it out 
of its place in no time. Then he becomes sud- 
denly inactive, and falls to feeling his arms, and 
looking about him. He has taken possession, 


and that is enough. Towards this personage the 
policeman makes his way, slowly and with dig- 
nity, in order to question him upon his projects 
with regard to the paving stone. 

The two stand talking together for some time. 
They are stationed nearly opposite to the house oc- 
cupied by the Penmores, which the policeman eyes 





from time to time, as it is his habit to eye 
everything. He observes that the inhabitants 
of the house are up and doing; but that the 
house itself wears rather a disordered aspect, 
some of the shutters being open, whilst others 
remain closed, and others again are half shut up. 
No movement is being made to arrange these 
matters in a more orderly manner, nor indeed 
are there any signs of movement or life about 
the house at all, till suddenly the street door 
opens, and Mr. Penmore, with a countenance 
expressive of great agitation and distress, appears 
upon the door-step, and stands there a moment, 
apparently uncertain which way to turn. The 
policeman knows Mr. Penmore by sight, having 
often lighted him with his lantern when Gilbert has 
been letting himself into the house late at night. 

Penmore, seeing the policeman, comes across 
to him at once, and, with every indication of ex- 
treme haste in his voice and appearance, says : 

“Where can I find a doctor ?” 

* Well, sir,” the policeman began slowly, “ it 
depends upon what kind of doctor——” 

“Oh, quick, quick! Any doctor- that is, who 
understands his business.” 

“There is Dr. Giles, sir. 
tendant to the force ; he’s—— 

“Where, where? there’s not a moment to 
lose !” 

* Close by, in Henry-street—first house round 
the corner. Is anything the matter, sir?” 

But Gilbert is gone, and the last question is 
addressed to the empty air. 

** Seems as if there was,” says the navigator, 
answering the policeman’s inquiry. 

*T shouldn’t wonder,” replies this last, with 
the quick perception peculiar to his class, “if 
there wasn’t somebody ill.” 


He’s medical at- 


33 


We have been outside the house long enough. 
It is time that we should look within, and ascer- 
tain what it-is that has brought Mr. Penmore 
out so early in search of medical help. 

While Gilbert was busy in his dressing-room at 
an early hour, he became suddenly aware that 
something unusual was going on in the house. 

There was the sound of hurried footsteps 
moving hither and thither, of the banging of 
doors, of the voices of persons talking eagerly, 
but in suppressed tones, and then of some one 
hastening along the passage outside Penmore’s 
door, and uttering a kind of sobbing sound, in- 
termingled with various ejaculations of dismay 
and bewilderment. Presently these sounds 
ceased for a moment, and there was a hurried 
knocking at the dressing-room door. 

* Yes—what is it—what’s the matter ?” asked 
Penmore. 

“Oh, sir,” answered the servant, Charlotte, 
breathlessly, “ you’re wanted—directly.” 

Gilbert opened the door. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, seriously 
alarmed. 

“Oh, sir, Miss Carrington—she’s—she’s 

* What?” cried Gilbert. 
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* Oh, sir, she’s DEAD!” 

“Dead! — Miss Carrington— what do you 
mean ?” 

*T mean that, sir—that she’s dead.” 

At this moment Gabrielle came out of her 
room just in time to hear the announcement. 
She and her husband exchanged one look of con- 
sternation, and both, without a word, ascended 
the stairs that led to Miss Carrington’s room. 

At the door Gabrielle paused. She laid her 
hand upon her husband’s arm, to detain him. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she ejaculated, “ what can this 
mean ?” 

Her husband shook his head, and, pausing for 
a moment to press her hand reassuringly, softly 
turned the handle of the door, and entered the 
room, Gabrielle following him. 

One glance told them both that they were in 
the presence of Death. 

The room was darkened, and in considerable 
disorder. Everything was as it had been left 
overnight, or pushed aside in the morning con- 
fusion. The chair on which Miss Carrington 
had been seated when Gabrielle last saw her was 
inthe same spot. Thesmall table on which the 
supper-tray had been placed was drawn up beside 
it. Articles of apparel were scattered here and 
there, and the dressing-gown which Miss Car- 
rington had worn on the previous night lay on 
the great arm-chair. The embers of the fire that 
had died out still encumbered the grate. 

Another fire had died out that night, or during 
the long morning which followed it. On the bed 
placed against the wall in the middle of the room 
—and this was orderly arranged at least—lay the 
body of Diana Carrington. Already the limbs 
had been composed by loving hands, which were 
even now finishing the pious work. The servant 
was rendering the last service to the mistress 
whom she had loved—the last homage which one 
human being can offer to another. 

It has not been our fortune in this narrative to 
see much of the good side of either of these two, 
but we have seen enough to feel sure that at 
least they were attached to each other. 

On the features of the dead lady there was set 
that stamp which gives a dignity of its own to 
every face on which it is impressed—the stamp 
of death. No one could look upon that coun- 
tenance and bear malice, or remember wrong 
or indignity. The majesty of death was there, 
and Gabrielle felt it, as she stood and gazed upon 
the corpse from a distance, and alone. 

Alone, for her husband, after one hasty glance 
at the dead woman, had whispered hurriedly that 
he would go to seek a medical man, and had left 
the room, while as to her who was still engaged 
about the body, she was at present too much ab- 
sorbed in her awful task to make Gabrielle’s soli- 
tude less isolated. Indeed, for the time, this | 
woman seemed unconscious that she was not 
alone in the room. Great gasping sobs burst | 
from her as she proceeded with her work, and 
the tears, like an extreme unction of love, fell 
fast upon her mistress’s body. 





She had been the nurse of the woman who lay 
there dead, and she had carried her in her arms 
and ministered to her so incessantly and carefully, 
that she had got to look upon her as a daughter, 
and to love her with that sort of fierce affection 
which belonged to her tigerish nature. The 
work she was now engaged in was congenial to 
her, and she would have died herself rather than 
have allowed another to do it. No hands but 
hers for that work. 

And Gabrielle stood and looked on, hardly 
knowing what she had best do. She was afraid 
to come forward lest she should seem to intrude, 
while she felt as if to remain still was to appear 
unfeeling and almost insensible. At last her 
kind nature settled the question. This woman’s 
sorrow touched her heart, and she made a step 
or two forward, intending to speak some words 
of sympathy and kindness. 

Her first movement seemed to disturb Jane 
Cantanker at her work, and she turned hastily 
round, The very tears seemed to dry up in her 
eyes as she looked at Gabrielle, and as she stood 
between her and her dead mistress. 

“Keep back,” she said, in a hoarse voice. 
You shall not come nigh her. What do you 
want here at all?” 

Gabrielle’s consternation was utter. She was 
not prepared for this. Such fierce anger, and in 
the very presence of the dead, too. 

*T only came because I thought I might be of 
some use, or some comfort, at any rate?” she 
said. 

“Comfort! What do you mean by comfort ?” 
cried the woman, still standing before the bed in 
a menacing attitude. “I hate the sight of you, 
I tell you. What right have you to come into 
the room where she is? It’s insulting the dead, 
I wonder you have the boldness to do it. But 
[ll be revenged upon you yet. I know some- 
thing, and I'll be avenged, and so shall she, poor 
lamb,” she added, pointing to the corpse. 
“T’ve watched you, watched you closely, and I 
know what’s been in your mind this long time, 
with your quiet, creeping ways, and I know, too, 
what’s been in my mind, and what’s there still, 
mind you.” 

The woman had changed. There was nothing 
of the ridiculous about her now. She was a 
Fury, a Sybil of old denouncing vengeance. We 
have laughed at Jane Cantanker before now, but 
there was no laughing at this. It was too dreadful. 

* What hand have you had in this ?” the furi- 
ous woman broke out again, and pointing once 
more to the dead body. “ Yes, you may well 
start. What have you had to do with it? You 
hated her, you know you did. You thought she 
wronged you, and you hated her according. And 
now she’s dead, and you think yourself revenged ; 
but who’s to revenge her, think you? Oh, you 
shall hear of it again, whatever you may think, 
and that quickly.” 

This scene, so sudden, so unexpected, so ter 
rible, was almost too much for Gabrielle. She 
trembled, and her knees shook under her, 
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“T don’t understand you. I don’t know what 
you mean,” she said, ‘ You must be mad.” 


“Oh, you’ll know what I mean soon enough. 


I’m strong and you’re weak, and you'll know 
what it is to have a woman against you that’s 
strong enough, and resolute enough, and obsti- 





| nate enough, if you like it better, to go through 


anything. We wasn’t given to liking everybody, 
neither she nor I, but we did care for each other, 
I tell you. Oh, poor dear, poor dear,” cried the 
mourner, throwing herself down by the bed and 
bursting into tears. “I’m all alone now, and 
I’ve nobody to care for in the world.” 

It was a dreadful sight, this anger and sorrow 
mingled together, to which the poor wretch gave 





| way. Gabrielle felt that this was no time to 


bandy words with the woman, or to take notice 


| of expressions uttered in the madness of a first 


sorrow. What had been said was incompre- 
hensible, but this was not the time to ask for an 
explanation. So she took the opportunity of 
this burst of grief to steal noiselessly out of the 
room, and going down stairs into the little room 
on the ground floor, sat there with the door open 
listening for what might come next. 

& She had not sat so long, before she heard the 





| house door opened swiftly from without, and 

| then the sound of footsteps passing hastily along 

| the passage and up the stairs. 

| She stole out just in time to see her husband 

and a strange gentleman ascending the staircase. 
The strange gentleman was the doctor. 


CHAPTER XIX. GABRIELLE’S DANGER. 


| Tue doctor, in company with Mr. Penmore, 
| 


went up-stairs and entered the room where his 
services were required, with a soft professional 
tread. Jane Cantanker was still there, seated 
by the side of the bed. She had put the room in 
some sort of order and partly closed the shutters, 


| and then she had sat down to wait and watch. 


Doctor Giles, physician by appointment to the 
police force, was a gentleman of skill and pene- 
tration. Accustomed by the very nature of his 
| function to deal with exceptional cases, accus- 
! tomed to see death in its more violent and sudden 
phases. One glance at the form which lay there 
| upon the bed, told him that his utmost skill 
| could be of no service here, and that the duty 
| which he had to perform was to the dead, and 
not to the living. He went, however, through 
the accustomed formalities. He felt for the 
| pulse which beat no longer, he listened for the 
| action of the heart which had ceased to palpitate. 
He lifted the eyelid which the woman who stood 
| beside him had piously closed, and he placed a 
small mirror before the mouth and nostrils, and 
scrutinised it eagerly for any trace of mist or 
vapour which might have come upon its polished 
surface. There was no such thing. This for- 
mula gone through, Dr. Giles, with mechanical 
orderliness, hung up the looking-glass on its 
nail, and, drawing Penmore aside into one of the 
windows, spoke thus: 

“Tt is all over,” 











Gilbert bowed his head. “So I feared,” he 
answered. 

“ Have you any idea as to the cause of death: >” 
asked the doctor. 

“None whatever.” 

“That must be looked into later,” said Dr. 
Giles. 

“By all means,” replied Gilbert. “How long 
do you think she has been dead ?” 

The doctor went back to the bedside, and Gil- 
bert followed him. 

* There is still,” said the doctor, ‘‘ some slight 
degree of warmth underneath the body and on 
the crown of the head, always the last place 
which the vital heat deserts. She has not been 
dead very long.” 

These words seemed to put the fact of the 
death before the dead lady’s servant with new 
reality, and she sobbed with a revived passionate- 
ness. 

. “ Who is this?” whispered the doctor to Gil- 
ert. 

**She was the lady’s servant,” answered Pen- 
more, “and was, I believe, much attached to her 
mistress.” 

Doctor Giles waited till the woman’s grief 
had in a measure subsided, and then he spoke 
to her: 

“You were in the service of the deceased 
lady ?” 

“Yes, sir,” sobbed the woman. 

“Were you with her at the time of her 
death ?” 

“No, sir. Poor dear—I wish I had been! 
When I came in this morning she was lying 
quite still, and almost as you see her now, and 
1 let her be awhile, thinking she must have had 
a bad night, and was making up for it now.” 

“Was she in the habit of having bad nights =” 
asked the doctor. 

Sometimes, sir, she was very fitful-like about 
her sleep ; and, sometimes, she’d do nothing but 
sleep, and doze even in the daytime, as well as 
the night; and, at other times, she’d be con- 
stantly restless and wakeful.” 

* And, on this particular morning, you thought 
she’d passed one of these more wakeful nights ?” 
inquired Doctor Giles. 

“Yes, sir; and, as I said, I let her be a bit; 
and then I looked towards her again, and some- 
thing scared me about the look of her face, and 
the jaw dropped open, that wasn’t her habit; 
and then I went up nearer, and found—found 
her as you see.” 

“And you have no knowledge of any illness 
under which this lady may have been suffering, 
and which might have caused her death ?” asked 
the doctor. 

* No, sir, I have not.” 

“Had she any regular medical attendant *” 

“No, sir; that is to say, not in London. Her 
last medical attendant was Doctor Hood, of 
Woodford.” 

Doctor Giles made a note of the name and ad- 
dress. He took out his card at the same time, 
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and placed it on the chimney-piece: “In case I 
am wanted,” he said. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Penmore, “ that it will 
be desirable to make some examination as to the 
cause of death.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” answered the doctor, “in 
the course of this afternoon.” 

As if this had suggested something to him, 
the doctor turned round again as he was about 
to leave the room, and, addressing Jane Can- 
tanker, said: 

“ What food did the lady partake of last ?” 

** She had her supper sent up as usual, sir— 
a couple cf eggs and some stout. She, hardly 
ate anything, though.” 

* Did she drink the stout?” 

“Yes, sir, every drop.” 

The doctor was ‘silent for a little while, and 
stood looking at the corpse, as if he were re- 
volving something in his mind, Presently, he 
stooped down, and, opening the lips of the dead 
lady, smelt them very carefully, as well as the 
mouth, which he also opened. This lasted some 
time; it seemed as if he had a difficulty in satis- 
fying himself. 

“There is a smell of opium,” he said. 

A movement of surprise, on the part of Gilbert 
and Cantanker, followed this announcement. 

“Was your mistress in the habit of taking 
opium, do you know?” asked the doctor, ad- 
dressing Jane Cantanker. 

“No, sir—certainly not, that I’m aware of.” 

“There is no doubt about the smell,” con- 
tinued the doctor. “You can judge for your- 
self,” he added to Gilbert. 

Penmore bent over the body as the doctor had 
done. “The smell is there, decidedly,” he an- 
swered. 

J will return by-and-by,” said Doctor Giles, 
‘with an experienced surgeon of my acquaint- 
ance, and we will proceed to a further investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, do not let the body be touched 
or disturbed in any way.” 

** Will it be necessary to have an inquest ?” 
asked Penmore, who had, as we all have, a dread 
of that kind of inquiry. 

*T cannot tell,” answered the doctor, “till the 
examination I have spoken of has taken place. 
After that, you shall know at once. And now,” 
he continued, “I must leave you for a short 
time, but I will return when I have secured the 
assistance of my friend, and made what prepara- 
tions are necessary.” And, so saying, the doctor 
went out of the room, attended by Mr. Penmore, 
and left the house as quietly as he had entered 
it. But not before he had once more repeated 
the caution: “ Be very sure that no one meddles 
at all with the body, or attempts to cleanse the 
mouth or lips, while I am away.” 

Penmore went into the little parlour as soon 
as the doctor was gone, and found his wife wait- 
ing eagerly to hear what the medical authority 
had said. 

“T am afraid,” said Gilbert, after relating 
what had taken place,-and how the doctor’s sus- 





picions had been awakened by the smell of opium, 
“Tam so afraid that it will be thought necessary 
to have an inquest.” 

“Oh!” cried Gabrielle, whom the word 
frightened terribly, “I hope not. Why, surely 
that can’t be necessary. It implies suspicion, 
doesn’t it ?” 

* Well, not precisely. It simply implies that 
there are circumstances connected with the 
death which require to be investigated.” 

“Why, Gilbert,” said his wife, “surely there 
can’t be anything of the sort. I thought such 
things only took place in dreadful neighbour- 
hoods, and where deeds of violence and crime 
were common.” 

* An inquest may be held anywhere where a 
death takes place which cannot be perfectly 
accounted for to the satisfaction of the medical 
attendant who is called in.” 

Poor Mrs. Penmore’s mind was greatly dis- 
turbed by this dreadful word “inquest.” There 
was something terrible to her about the idea of 
being thus brought into actual contact with part 
of the machinery organised by the government of 
the country as a means of detecting and punish- 
ing crime. What a dreadful chance was this 
which had brought such a possibility, even, so 
near them. The events of this long morning 
(and it seemed a week since the moment of the 
first alarm) were surely bad enough already, 
without this new thing to make it worse. 

“Tt surely cannot be necessary,” said Ga- 
brielle. 

*T hope it may not prove so,” replied her 
husband. “I own that I should be very much 
annoyed if it were considered necessary.” 

And now Gabrielle had to tel! her husband of 
that distressing interview which had taken place 
in the room up-stairs between herself and Jane 
Cantanker. Coming upon her so soon after that 
first shock caused by the death, this scene had 
shaken and disturbed her sadly, and it was a 
comfort to her to speak of it to Gilbert, and the 
more so as he seemed disposed to view the whole 
thing as simply ridiculous. 

“You did quite right,” he said, “ not to bandy 
words with her about ‘such folly. She is made 
up of spite and venom, and would only be too glad, 
no doubt, to do either of us a mischief if she could, 
I believe, too, that she is really made almost 
frantic with grief by this miserable business.” 

“T think she was really attached to her mis- 
tress,” said Gabrielle, “‘and her mistress to her.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied Gilbert. “They 
had the attraction for each other of being both—— 
however, I won’t say that,” he added, interrupt- 
ing himself. “ And so my little timid woman is 
to be called a murderess ?” he continued. “ Well, 
you don’t look much like it, at any rate.” 

And now it became necessary to think what 
friends or relatives of the deceased lady it would 
be right to communicate with. Penmore knew 
of no relations nearer, or indeed so near, as him- 
self His mother, who had been her father’s 
first cousin, had long been dead, and now the 
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late Mrs. Penmore’s children were next of kin to 
the children of Mrs. Penmore’s first cousin. 
There were some remoter cousins yet, with whom 
Miss Carrington had resided before she came to 
live in London, and to these Gilbert wrote at 
once, announcing what had happened, and in- 
viting any member of the family who might be 
disposed to do so, to come up and look into the 
deceased lady’s affairs. He wrote also to her 
solicitor to the same effect. After this, it was 
necessary for him to go out in order to find some 
one who could relieve him for a day or two of 
certain pressing duties which for the time it 
would be impossible for him to attend to. 


When Dr. Giles and Gilbert Penmore left the 
room up-stairs, after the doctor’s useless visit 
had been paid, the servant, Jane Cantanker, re- 
mained behind. She sat herself down by the 
bedside, and began thinking, and, to judge by 
appearances, her thoughts were of a dark and 
dangerous complexion. Those words which the 
doctor had let drop at last, seemed to have made 
a powerful impression upon her, for, after think- 
ing awhile, she also knelt down by the bedside, 
and made an attempt to detect that smell of 
opium of which the medical authority had spoken 
with so much confidence. “I don’t know what 
the smell of opium is,” she said to herself ; “ but 
that there is the smell of some medical stuff or 
other there, is beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 

Then she got up and began to pace the room 
up and down, and then, as if suddenly remember- 
ing something, she stopped short, and going to 
the chimuey-piece, took up the card which it 
will be remembered the doctor placed there, and 
perused it carefully. After that, she resumed 
her pacing of the room once more, and then she 
opened the door softly and left the room. She 
came back in a minute or two, having put on her 
bonnet and shawl in the mean time, and went up 
to the chimney-piece, and once more read the 
address upon the card, and that done, and having 
looked round again at the bed and what lay upon 
it, she finally left the apartment. 

She went down stairs, and out of the house, 
and proceeded along the street, looking up at all 
the corners, as if in search of some particular 
turning. At last she came to one which was in- 
scribed Henry-street. Here she paused, and, 
after looking about her once more, went up to a 
house which had a coloured lamp over the door, 
and two bells, one over the other, marked re- 
spectively “ Night” and “Surgery.” . She gave a 
smart pull at this last, and the door was pre- 
sently opened by a tall, pale young man, with a 
blotchy countenance and a depressed appear- 
ance, who responded to her inquiry, “ Whether 
Dr. Giles was at home,” by simply holding the 
door back, and making a sign to her to enter, 
but without speaking a word. 

Miss Cantanker, availing herself of this silent 
invitation, went into the house, and passed 
through a small door at once into the surgery. 
There was an inner glass door in this apartment, 





which was labelled “Consulting Room.” But 
though the door was glazed, as to its upper half, 
there was a muslin curtain on the other side of 
it, so that no one couldseethrough to the room 
within. There was a dim sound of voices 
coming from this apartment. 

“ Dr. Giles is engaged for the moment,” said 
the sorrowful-looking gentleman ; “ but if you'll 
sit down for a minute or two, he won’t be long,” 
and with that the young assistant returned to 
the preparation of a mixture, of which “two table- 
spoonfuls were to be taken every four hours,” 
with great zest and assiduity. 

Miss Cantanker watched him as he went on 
with the preparation, hardly knowing that she 
did so. Yet if she had been examined after- 
wards, she could have told to how many of the 
bottles on the different shelves he had had re- 
course, how large a dose he had got out of each, 
and what were the colours of the different liquids 
which were used. She had registered these 
things in her mind without there being the least 
necessity for doing so, and almost unconsciously ; 
for there was present to her mind all the time a 
certain upper-room, not far off, with a bed in it, 
and something lying on the bed. The surgery, 
with its bottles, and its pestle and mortar, its 
glass door, and its umbrella-stand, she saw too; 
but her sense of sight took in these much as our 
sense of hearing takes in the accompaniment to 
a sad song whose words are all the time riveting 
our attention whether we will or not. 

By-and-by the glass door was opened, and a 
policeman, hard as a nail and stiff as a poker, 
came from within, accompanied by the doctor. 
Curiously they had just been engaged in talking 
about an inquest, of all things in the world. 

“Tt will take place at four o’clock, sir,” said 
the policeman, “if that will be convenient to 
you.” 

“Oh yes,” said the doctor, “that’ll do. By- 
the-by,” he added, as his eye fell upon the figure of 
Cantanker, “I think most likely that the coroner 
will have to open another before long in Beau- 
mont-street.” 

The policeman had nothing to do with unofii- 
cial communications of this sort, so he stiffly took 
his departure without another word, and the 
doctor, bustling back, intimated to Miss Can- 
tanker that he was at liberty now to hear any- 
thing that she might have to communicate to 
him, and he led the way into the consulting-room. 

“Tt is the servant who lives at the house in- 
habited by that angelic woman Mrs. Penmore,” 
said the assistant, pausing as the door closed in 
the act of making up a black draught. 

The young man was susceptible and senti- 
mental, and he had seen Gabrielle in his profes- 
sional excursions about the neighbourhood, and 
respectfully adored her. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the glass door, 
a conversation, which was likely to be fraught 
with serious consequences, was being carried on 
between Jane Cantanker and the police doctor. 

“have called,” said the tormer, “in conse- 
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quence of something which dropped from you, 
when you were round at our place this morning. 
Your suspicions seemed to be aroused by that 
smell of opium which you were able to discover 
upon my poor mistress’s lips ?” 

“Eh, what! you think there’s been foul play, 
do you? Ah, well, I’m not surprised.” 

Surprised! No, indeed. That must be a 
strange case of iniquity, indeed, that could sur- 
prise Dr. Giles, surgeon to the police force. 
Squalor, crime, deceit, and concealment formed 
the very atmosphere in which this man lived. 
Yet he had not become a hard man either. Only 
he could not be astonished. He was bankrupt 
as to that original stock-in-trade of surprise with 
which we all start in life pretty well provided. 

“T don’t wish to say anything about ‘foul 
play,’ sir, as yet,” said Cantanker ; “ only there 
is circumstances connected with the case which 
I am free to own have awakened my suspicions, 
and which I should wish to communicate to you 
immediate.” 

“ Well, my good lady, and what are those?” 
inquired the doctor, taking up a pen ready to 
make notes of her answers. 

“Well, sir, in tlie first place. The lady of the 
house in which my poor mistress was living was 
not on good terms with my mistress.” 

“Ay, ay, ay,” ejaculated the doctor, making 
a note. 

“They had had a regular quarrel on the very 
day preceding her death, and Mrs. Penmore had 
gone so far as to say that my poor mistress was 
‘not fit to live.’ ” 

The doctor pursed up his lips and wrote again. 

But now comes the most suspicious part of 
all, sir,’ Cantanker went on. “It ismy custom— 
or rather it was my custom—to take up my 
mistress’s supper—poor dear thing—every night 
into her room. Well, sir, on this particular 
evening, just as I was preparing the meal, 
down comes Mrs. Penmore into the kitchen, 
which she never did before in the evening, and 
begs and entreats me to give up my usual prac- 
tice, and to let her take up my poor lady’s supper 
that once. Sir, I resisted and refused her over 
and over again, but she went on persisting, and 
cajoling, and saying that she wanted to make her 
peace with my mistress after what had occurred 
in the afternoon—meaning the quarrel between 
them—in short, she was that persevering, that 
at last I gave way, though very unwilling, and 
she actually took the tray out of my hands, 
though—you must know—smiling all the time 
in play-like, and carried it up-stairs. 

“Sir, I stood and listened at the bottom of 
the stairs, for I couldn’t rightly understand it all, 
and I heard her stop and turn into a room on the 
first floor, my mistress’s apartments being on the 
second. She went into this room, tray and all, 
and stayed there some time, and then she came 
out and continued ascending the stairs, but 
slowly, and in a hesitating way like. She seemed 
to stop outside the door, tao, “for a short time, 


“She might have stopped outside to get 
breath, you know,” said the doctor. “There is 
nothing in that.” 

“ Well, sir, I tell you what happened just as it 
did happen,” replied Cantanker. 

“Tell me,” said Doctor Giles, after thinking a 
little while, “what did this supper consist of ? 
What was there on the tray ?” 

“There was two eggs lightly poached on toast 
and a jug of stout.” 

“Did any remains of those articles come 
down ?” asked the doctor. 

“The eggs, sir, was nearly untouched, but the 
stout was all drunk.” 

The next question was put very earnestly and 
quickly : 

“Have you preserved what came down?” 

“Sir, I have not. As to the eggs, feeling a 
slight sinking, I ate them myself. For the 
stout, it was all gone as I have said.” 

** And has the jug been washed out ?” 

Yes, sir, it has, and is as clean as when it 
was made.” 

“Ah, that’s unfortunate. You did not feel 
any ill effects after eating the eggs ?” 

“T had a severe heartburn in the night, sir; 
but to that I am accustomed, as it gnaws at me 
pretty well every night of my life.” 

“And when were your suspicions first ex- 
cited ?” inquired the doctor. 

‘Directly my poor mistress died, sir. I thought 
then of the quarrel, and of Mrs. Penmore’s 
anxiety to take the supper-tray up, and putting 
all together, I began to suspect. For I knew 
what sort of terms they’d both been on almost 
ever since my mistress entered the house, and 
how my poor lady was no favourite with Mrs. 
Penmore, nor never had been.” 

The doctor sat and reflected again, biting the 
top of his pen, and looking in an absent manner 
at Jane Cantanker. 

“It is a pity,” he said, at last, “that you 
washed out that jug.” 

“There is another circumstance connected 
with it that I should wish to mention,” re- 
marked the woman. 

Yes, and what is that ?” 

“My mistress, when I went up-stairs to take 
down the supper-tray, objected very strongly to 
the stout, and said that it was the nastiest she 
had ever tasted.” 

“She said that, did she?” asked the doctor, 
shrewdly. ‘“‘That’s very important!” And he 
made a note of it forthwith. 

* Well,” said the doctor, rising—for his large 
experience of persons of Miss Cantanker’s class 
had taught him that they never know when to 
go, and always stop where they are till the pro- 
priety of a move is suggested to them from with- 
out—“I suppose there is nothing more to be 
said now, and I will come round and proceed to 
the necessary investigations this afternoon.” 

And with that he brought the interview to a 
close, and, after escorting his visitor to the 





and then she knocked and went in.” 





door, went back to the surgery, and to a snug 
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mutton-chop, which was always ready for him 
about this time. 

Meanwhile, Miss Cantanker returned at the 
top of her speed, and entered the house modestly 
by the kitchen entrance. There was something 
of secresy now about all her actions. 





STARTING THE RIO GRANDE 
RAILWAY. 

Our scheme was an excellent one. A more 
“taking” prospectus was never printed east 
of Temple-bar. There were originally but 
two promoters of the undertaking, Wilson and 
omen ; but, as will be seen presently, we 
admitted a third party into partnership with 
us. We were both—Wilson and myself— 
barristers, but barristers without briefs, and 
with no money to speak of. The long vacation 
was approaching, the heat of London made 
the Temple and Fleet-street no longer bearable, 
and yet we had not the means to leave town. 
Something had to be done. The sum total 
of my worldly wealth was two pounds six 
and fourpence, nor was I likely to receive any 
money until Michaelmas-day. Wilson was still 
poorer, for he had changed his last sovereign. 
We neither of us owed much; but, to remain 
behind every one after the world had fled from 
town, was intolerable. Failing every other 
resource, we determined to start a joint-stock 
company, of which I was to be the secretary, 
Wilson the general manager, and the two of us 
together were to be the joint promoters. 

or a long time we hesitated whether we 
should start a bank, a financial company, a new 
mine, or a railway. We decided in favour of a 
railway. But in what part of the world? 
Europe was out of the question; and, after 
sending for one of the first prospectus writers 
in the City, we invested every shilling of our 
own ready money in a prospectus for “TuE 
Rio GRanpDE anD Mexico Granp Junction 
Rattway Company,” on thie “limited liability” 
. The amount of capital we fixed to 

e five millions sterling, divided into two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand shares of twenty pounds 
each, of which, as we announced, only five pounds 
was to be called up for the present. 

It may be asked what made us fix upon the 
Rio Grande as the place where our imaginary 
railway was to be constructed. All I can say 
in reply is, that one spot seemed quite as good 
as another to set up a concern which was really 
never to have life, except what it derived from 
the printed prospectus. Nevertheless, we chose 
to say that a railway was very much wanted 
from the banks of the Rio Grande to the city 
of Mexico, and that the two first sections of 
the line would be commenced directly. If 
any one attacked us and tried to prove that 
no railway was wanted in this region, we should 
sue him for libel. Besides, we knew we were 

uite safe in every way. In England—on the 
tock Exchange, and in the open market for 
shares—speculation has got to such a pace, that 





it does not care one iota whether an undertaking 
will eventually pay or not. Who now applies 
for shares as an investment? Provided the 
concern will rise to a premium, who cares what 
is its eventual fate? To make it rise to this 
needful premium, all that is necessary is to 
have, or make people believe you have, men of 
influence and wealth connected with it. It is 
rather a nuisance, indeed, to have a really legiti- 
mate undertaking to praise up. It takes away 
half the zest of speculation. Like some of the 
hunting men of the present day—who often 
declare that hounds are rather in the way than 
otherwise, and that the pace would be all the 
better if they had not to think of dogs or fox 
—the great mass of speculators in England 
never dream of inquiring whether the concern 
is good or bad, provided always that it pays. 

Ve set to work. Our first business was to 
get up a board of directors. This we—or rather 
I, for the experience in the preliminary part of 
the undertaking was mine, not Wilson’s*—re- 
solved to do by a judicious admixture of the City 
and the West-end. I was wise enough to know 
that as there is nothing which your regular busi- 
ness man likes so well as having anything to do 
with a title, so lords, honourables, baronets, 
knights, landed gentry, generals, admirals, 
colonels, and so forth, always believe them- 
selves to be quite safe when associated with 
City men. 

There had been with me at Cambridge (for I 
am an A.M. of Trin: Coll: Cam:) a certain 
Honourable Francis George Albert Coburg 
Dunstraw, captain and lieutenant-colonel in the 
Guards, with whom I had kept up a nodding 
intimacy. His lordship had more than once 
dined with me at the Oxford and Cambridge, 
and I had partaken of bis hospitality at the 
Rag, of which, unlike most Guardsmen, he was 
amember. He was by no means a fast man, 
although he enjoyed life, and had everything of 
the best that could be had. His income was 
large, and his father’s savings had left him 
quite enough ready money to get through the 
process of what is called sowing wild oats, to 
almost an unlimited extent. 

I went to his lordship, and frankly explained 
what I wanted. I promised that his name 
should not appear on the printed prospectus 
of the company, unless seven or eight more 
respectable persons, whose names should be 
submitted to him, could be published at the 
same time. I also informed him, what was 
really the case, that he would not be liable for 
more than the shares which he actually sub- 
scribed for, and that, even as a director of the 
company, 1 would not ask him to put down his 
name for more than twenty-five shares, which, at 
ten pounds each, would only be two hundred and 
fifty pounds, even if he lost everything. I did 
not mention the subject of profit to him, for I 
knew he did not care for that, and that if he 
consented to become a director, it would be 
solely out of kindness to me, and not with a 
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view of making money. He was difficult to 
persuade, but, after two or three interviews, I 
obtained from him the following written, 
although conditional agreement to do what I 
wanted. 
36, Enfield-square, W., 
London, 8th July, 1865. 

I hereby agree to become a Director, and the 
Chairman of “THe Rio GraxpE anpD Mexico 
GRAND Junction Rarpway Company (LriTep),” 
on the foilowing conditions : 

1st. Not less than seven other gentlemen must 
have agreed to become members of the Board. 

2nd. The names of these gentlemen must be sub- 
mitted to me before my name is published in the 
prospectus. 

3rd. If I object to any of the other names, I am 
at liberty to cancel this agreement. 

4th. I will agree to qualify myself by subscribing 
for twenty-five shares. 

5th. I will not be responsible for any part of 
the preliminary expenses. 

6th. If my name is published in the prospectus, 
with my written consent, I agree to remain Chair- 
man and a Director of the Board for at least one 
year from the time the shares are allotted, and not 
to sell any portion of my twenty-five shares during 


that time. 
(Signed) 


What more could I ask? Armed with this 
letter, I set off eastward on the following day, 
taking with me a note of introduction to Mr. 
Wood, one of our City financial magnates, whose 
touch appeared to turn everything into gold. 
Mr. Wood was a vulgar and a proud man. He 
had an office, speculated largely in every kind of 
share, stock, and scrip, and was universally re- 
spected as one on whom Mammon had showered 
her choicest favours. He had not begun life 
penniless, as is the boast of some men who 
now own their hundreds of thousands. His 
father had left him a respectable and lucrative 
haberdasher’s shop in the west of England ; but 
he had soon taken to speculating, and by degrees 
had made such large profits, that he sold all he 
had in the country, and settled in London. He 
was not easy to get upon the board of any com- 
pany was Wood. He had been offered untold 
sums—in shares, of course—to come upon the 
direction of many new undertakings, but he had 
refused all save three or four good concerns. 

But Wood had his price. Money could not 
have bought him, but title could. He had been 
always unfortunate in his attempts to get into 
what he called the circles of Haristocracy— 
chiefly perhaps from the great liberties he 
took with the letter H. I knew my man, and 
felt sure of him. The only person with a 
handle to his name he could even bow to, was 
Sir James Cider, a retired Indian judge, who 
snubbed poor Wood most unmercifully when- 
ever he met him, but who was “Yes, Sir 
Jamesed,” “ No, Sir Jamesed,” “ Do you really 
think so, Sir James ?” upon every possible occa- 
sion, until the unfortunate knight declared he 
would rather be back in the Supreme Court of 
Bombay than have to undergo two hours of any 
dinner-table at which Wood was present. ~ 


DunsTRAW. 





I was received ungraciously enough; for 
my introduction was from one not much gifted 
with this world’s wealth, the curate of a West- 
end parish, who had been at Trinity with 
me, and whose previous curacy was close to 
Mr. Wood’s place down in Essex. But when 
I opened out my business, and said I had come 
to ask him to sit as a director of the Rio 
Grande and Mexico Grand Junction Railway 
Company, he almost turned purple with rage. 
He join a company of which not one director 
was named yet? No, indeed, not if he knew 
it. At last, without giving him time to 
turn me out of the room, I said that the Earl 
of Dunstraw had agreed to join the board 
conditionally. His manner changed at once, 
first to astonishment, and then to almost 
civility. “ Dunstraw!” said he; “ highly 
respectable man the earl. His father died 
and Jeft him well off ; steady young man, too; 
got an estate near my little place down in 
Essex. But are you sure of what you say, my 
dear sir?” I replied by showing him Lord 
Dunstraw’s conditional agreement, and, after 
very few more words I got Wood to give 
me a letter to the effect that if Lord Dun- 
straw would agree to join the board, he (Wood) 
would at once do the same, and on the same con- 
ditions as his lordship. 

From: that time my task was easy. So 
anxious was Wood that the affair should suc- 
ceed, that he took the trouble of getting two 
first class City men on the direction, who gave 
their written agreement to join the concern 
provided Mr. Wood did so, and on condition 
that the bank of which they were both direc- 
tors should have the account of the Rio Grande 
and Mexico Grand Junction Railway Company 
(Limited). 

I had four more names to get, but these 
were easy to obtain, armed as I now was 
with the conditional promise in writing of 
four first-class men. For business, no person 
makes a better director than your retired 
Indian official, whether civil or military. His 
previous occupations fit him peculiarly for 
business, he is invariably punctual, and seldom 
otherwise than honourable and honest to a fault, 
if the expression may be allowed. What I mean 
is, that he is too apt, both from his own respect 
for truth, and the feeling he has that every man’s 
word should be believed until found out to be 
false, to make himself the victim of the first 
ae into whose hands he may fall. The fifth 
gentleman I got to sit on our board was one of 
this class. Gand Foster had, in the military 
pa or audit office of Bengal, acquired a know- 
edge of business which is rare to find amongst 
military men, and, this being known to all lus 
old colleagues now in England, we felt sure that 
the appearance of his name upon the list would 
bring us many applications for shares from old 
Anglo-Indians when once we were able to come 
out with our advertisements in the public papers. 

The next gentleman I applied to was a person 
of avery different stamp. A judicious promoter 
of companies is obliged, if he wishes to bring 
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out a really good thing, to arrange his board as a 
bouquet-maker does his flowers. The colours, 
and kinds, and sizes of the flowers must be 
kept distinct, although blended in one; and the 
description, occupation, and antecedents of those 
who compose the other should be all con- 
sidered, arranged, and placed each in its due 
roportion. Put in too much of any particular 
ingredient, and you ruin the scheme. 

What we now wanted was the country gen- 
tleman element, a little more of the Indian 
article, with a strong dash of the member of 
parliament—the mixture would at least bear 
two of the latter, and, therefore, I at once tried 
to secure them. 

But in these days of joint-stock company 
speculations, a wealthy member of parliament 
is pretty sure either to lock up his money and 
keep out of every undertaking of the kind, or 
else to have his price, and only to sell himself 
to those who can pay what he asks. ‘There was 
a kind of half City man—a German by birth, but 
who had, after longresidence in England, become 
a naturalised subject of Queen Victoria, changed 
his family designation and set up for a highly re- 
spectable Briton—whose name would help us 
immensely, but 1 knew his price would be some- 
thing enormous. To get hold of some one that 
knew him, and to offer this gentleman a good 
round sum if he obtained his written consent to 
joining the board, was easy enough. Ready 
money I had none, and therefore was forced to 
make my bargain in shares, of which I was to 
have a very large slice as part of my share of the 
promotion money. 

Mr. Grass—his name when he came from 
Leipsic twenty-five years ago, and set up as a 
toyshop-keeper in a very humble way in White- 
chapel, was Gréeus—member of parliament for 
Inverstone, director of the Universal Financial 
Association, of the Cleveland Banking Corpora- 
tion, of the Discounting Credit Company, of 
the South Junction Railway, and chairman of 
the Lucknow Bank, was a a man of a 
class which ten years ago did not exist in 
England. He had made a very large fortune 
entirely by speculations in shares; and, having 
started without fifty pounds of capital, a stranger 
and a sojourner in the land, was now one of the 
magnates of fashion (in a certain set, of course), 
a member of the first assembly of gentlemen 
in the world, and for whose name as a di- 
rector of any undertaking, the business world 
of financial London was willing to pay any 

rice. In order to get a simple letter of intro- 

uction to this individual, 1 had to promise 
ten shares of my promotion fee, with ten 
pounds paid upon each, This letter I enclosed 
in one of my own, asking for an interview, at 
such an hour, on such a day, and in such a 

lace, as Mr. Grass would find most convenient. 
Dashed a reply ina week, written and signed, 
not by the M.P. himself, but by his private se- 
cretary, and saying very curtly that if 1 would 
eall the following day at half-past eight in the 
morning, at his private residence, number 104, 
Edinburgh-square, Mr. Grass would see me. 





On the appointed day I was to a minute at 
the place indicated in his letter. The square 
was a new one, in one of the new quarters, of 
a new district, ina new part of London. The 
house, of course, was new, and everything in it 
was new. I sent in my card, and—after being 
left standing full ten minutes in the hall—was 
shown into the dining-room, where the furni- 
ture looked, if possible, newer than anything 
I had yet seen, and the walls were covered from 
top to bottom with pictures which smelt of var- 
nish. The bran-new marble clock on the chim- 
ney-piece showed that it was a few minutes more 
than half an hour, from the time I entered the 
dining-room, until a half valet, half footman, an- 
nounced that, if I would step this way, Mr. 
Grass would see me. 

“This way” led to the great man’s study. 
Mr. Grass was a good-looking middle - aged 
man, trying very hard to hide his German pro- 
nunciation, which, however, appeared every 
moment above the surface of his English. 
Like most men who have risen from a low 
to a wealthy position, he seemed always 
afraid lest others should not pay him proper 
respect, and his tone was, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, overbearing and dictatorial. He ap- 
peared to know the nature of the business I 
had come upon, and at once gave me to under- 
stand that it was hopeless to think of getting 
him, the great Mr. Grass, to join the direction 
of any new company; but when I talked of 
“making it a matter of business” with him 
(which is City English for paying a good round 
sum), and showed him the conditional consent 
of Lord Dunstraw, as well as of Mr, Wood, and 
the two bank directors, he changed his language, 
and said he would think it over, and let me 
know. The earl’s name charmed him, but the 
lucre charmed him stiil more. 

From my club, I at once despatched a note 
to Mr. Grass, binding myself, if he would agree 
to act as a director of our board, that I would, 
on the day I received my promotion money, 
hand him five hundred pounds in cash, and a 
thousand pounds in shares of the company. 
To this I received a speedy answer, sayin 
that the M.P. agreed to my terms; but that 
must further give him an undertaking that, 
if the Rio Grande and Mexico Grand Junc- 
tion Railway Company was obliged to go 
to any of the finance companies to be brought 
out, that the undertaking of which he was a 
director—the Universal Financial Association— 
should have the refusal of the job. Of course, 
I knew that this would be merely putting a few 
hundred more pounds in Mr. Grass’s pocket ; 
but, as I had no objection to offer, I at once 
wrote back, that, in this matter, he should have 
his own way; and upon this, he sent me his 
written agreement to join the direction of our 
company. 

There could now be little doubt but what 
our undertaking would prove a success. The 
same day that Mr. Grass consented to join the 
board, 1 obtained another director, in the person 
of a retired Indian civil servant, who was known 
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to be a man of some means, and was already | Great River, which forms the natural as well as the 
chairman of an Indian bank, so that the num- | political boundary between the new empire of Mexico 
ber which Lord Dunstraw had fixed on as the | 29d the United States of America. 

smallest of which he could form one, was not only |, The immense amount of traffic which now ex- 


filled up, but they were all gentlemen of respect- 
ability, and some of them really great catches in 


ists between these points, must be increased tenfold 
by the establishment of a railway which, as is well 
known, always creates for itself the trade and com- 


the tod of directors, The prospectus, as NOW | merce upon which it afterwards feeds. The im- 
printed for private circulation, stood as follows: | mense wealth of produce which the state of Texas 


THE RIO GRANDE AND CITY OF MEXICO | P0Ss@s8es: and the great demand for this in every part 


GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


of Mexico, the vast mineral wealth of the latter 
country, and its constant exportation of the precious 
metals to pay for the goods brought into the empire 


(Zo be incorporated under the Companies Act | by the enterprising citizens of the States, are so well 
of 1862, whereby the liability of each shareholder | known as not to need recapitulation here. At pre- 


ts limited to the amount of his shares.) 
CAPITAL £5,000,000. 


sent it is calculated that more than half a million of 
laden mules pass each way every year, and each of 
these cherge what is equivalent to about one pound 


Divided into a Hundred Thousand Shares of | sevenand fourpence half-penny for the journey north, 
£50 each, of which it is only intended to issue | and about a third more on their return trip towards 
Fifty Thousand Shares for the present; £2 per | the south. Allowing that the railway will be able 


share to be paid upon application, £3 upon allo 


t- | to carry these goods at even one-half the rates now 


ment, and the remainder by instalments of | charged (the public will gladly pay more, but the 
£5, at intervals of not less than three months | minimum has been put down), here would be an 
between each payment, until £25 is paid up, it annual income which would give a return of at least 


not being deemed necessary to call up more. 
Drrectors. 


ten per cent upon the capital of the Company. 
And so forth, for nearly a column of the 


Tue Ricur Hoyovrasie Tue Ear or Dun-| limes. Toread the prospectus, any one would 
straw, 36, Enfield-square, W., Dunstraw | magine that it had been written by some one 


Castle, Essex, and Wakeham Court, York- 


shire. (Chairman.) 


who had resided all his life in Mexico, and 
had most carefully made his calculations as 


GroncE Woop, Esq. (Messrs. A. C. Wood and | Well as his surveys whilst going over the 


Co.), 27, Chapman’s-court. 


ground where the railway had to be constructed, 


Joun Grass, Esq. MP. (Director of the Uni- | {he truth being that neither Wilson nor my- 
a 


versal Financi: 


Association, of the Discount- | Self had ever been further west than Plymouth 


ing Credit Company, and Chairman of the | Liverpool in our lives. But like the editor 
Lucknow Bank), 104, Edinburgh-square, S.W.| of the Eatanswille Gazette, we read up to our 
Wituam Exp, Esq. (Director of the Town subject. We studied carefully several of the 


Bank), 25, Great Martin-street, E.C. 
GENERAL Foster (late Bengal Army), Flinder: 
Lodge, Kilburne-road, W. 
E. S. Watson, Esq., M.P., The Temple. 


novels of Captain Mayne Reid, and thus 
s | got a smattering of life in Mexico, together 
with the names of a few towns and villages, 
which we interspersed here and there through- 


Epaunp Rester, Esq. (Director of the Town | %t the prospectus. But of the distances from 


Bank), 64, East-street, E.C. 


place to place we knew nothing whatever ; and 


James Currie, Esq. (late Bombay Civil Service, | ¥en to this day we are in profound ignorance as 
pony Bemis ¥ fae” ay Madrag to whether the distance between the Rio Grande 


Bank), 446, Westbourne-terrace, W. 


and Mexico is three, or seven hundred, or two 
thousand miles, 
A few days after I had succeeded in getting 


BANKERS. 
The Town Bark (Limited), the Bank of Luck-| Mr. Grass and Mr. Currie as directors, there 
now (Limited), the Bombay, Bengal, and | was a preliminary meeting of the board, held at 


Madras Bank (Limited). 
SoLIcrTors. 


my chambers. Being now very sanguine of 
success, and Lord Dunstraw (who, for my sake, 


Messrs. Qurpsie and Quirck, 46, Manchester- | and with his usual good humour, began to take 


street, H.C. 
BROKERS. 


a real interest in the affair) having lent me two 
“tenners” until we had got matters straight, I 


Messrs. Tutsz, Hatt anp Tuts, 6, Judas- | provided an excellent cold luncheon, with plenty 


court, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. Frencu anp GoopwatTer, 108, Helen- 


street. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
Wit11am Witsoy, Esq. 


of good wine, from The London, in Fleet-street, 
and had a grey-haired sergeant of Commission- 
naires, as well as the one-armed private of the 
same corps, to wait upon my guests and 
run messages. His lordship took the chair. 
The court Wood paid Lord Dunstraw was a 
sight worth seeing. “ Yes, my lord ;” “No, my 


Temporary Ollices, 49, Great Henry-street, E.C. | jord ;’ “Your lordship is right ;” “What is 


PRosPEctTus. 


your lordship’s opinion ?” “ His lordship has just 


This Company has been formed for the object of | Very truly remarked”—were repeated every two 


constructing a line of railway between the far-famed 
city of Mexico and the banks of the Rio Grande, or 





minutes. ‘The chief questions mooted were 
whether we should bring the company out at 
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once, and who was to be responsible for the 
advertising expenses, &c. The first was decided 
in the affirmative; but as regards the latter 
there was much difference of opinion. One 
thing was very clear, that, although all the 
gentlemen present looked upon the affair as a very 
certain success, not above two—Lord Dunstraw 
and Mr. Wood, the latter agreeing to every- 
thing the former proposed—would either put 
down, or be eendiie for, a shilling of the 
‘orem id expenses, This was rather a stopper ; 

ut nothing could be better or kinder than Lord 
Dunstraw’s behaviour. He offered to give his 
cheque for two hundred pounds towards the pre- 
liminary expenses, if his brother directors would 
put down half that amount each. Although 
backed up by Mr. Wood, who at once offered the 
same amount as our chairman, as well as by Mr. 
Wood’s two friends, Mr. End and Mr. Rester, 
not another director would put his hand in 
his pocket ; and the majority of them, headed 
by Mr. Grass, strongly urged that, in order to 
make our success a certainty, we should have 
the company brought out under the auspices of 
one of the financial associations. After a long 
discussion, this was agreed to, 

As the promoter of the undertaking, and as 
not having yet made over the company to the 
directors, I reserved to myself the right of 
doing whatever seemed to me best in the 
matter. The meeting broke up, all the di- 
rectors leaving except Mr. Grass, who asked 
_ leave to write a letter in my chambers. When 

his colleagues had taken their departure, this 

ntleman reminded me that I had promised 
if the undertaking had to be brought out by 
any of the financial companies, the preference 
would be given to that of which he was a 
director, the “‘ Universal Financial Association,” 
and that he had my undertaking to this effect 
in writing. Of course I replied that he need be 
in no fear of my not standing by my words. At 
the same time i saw why he had been so anxious 
to hinder the other directors putting down their 
names as responsible for the preliminary ex- 
penses. No doubt he had an interest in getting 
us into the hands of his financial association. 
However, I said nothing, but with seeming 
thankfulness accepted the letter of introduction 
which he gave me to the general manager of the 
Universal Finance, and the following morning I 
proceeded to present it. 

Mr. Scoften, who was at the head of the 
office, was a very great man in his own estima- 
tion. He kept me waiting at least an hour 
before he could, or would see me; and even 
then proceeded to “haw, haw” the whole affair 
in a way which I could not understand, and 
would not put up with. I left him abruptly, 
and going home wrote an angry letter to Mr. 
Grass, saying I had been so slighted by his 
friend that 1 should the next day put myself 
in communication with another office, and make 
what arrangements I could with them. This very 
decided note was the means of bringing the 
great man to his senses. Before I was dressed 


and begged I would leave all negotiations with 
the Universal Finance in his hands. To this I 
consented ; saying that if in three clear days I 
did not get a decided answer, I should consider 
the whole affair as at an end, and would apply 
to some other finance office to take up the 
business, and bring out the Rio Grande and 
Mexico Grand Junction Railway Company. 
Twenty-four hours saw Mr. Grass back at my 
chambers with the reply of the Finance Associa- 
tion. My astonishment at the quickness of his 
movements was nothing compared with the 
amazement with which I listened to what he 
called “the excellent terms” he had made for me 
with the Finance Company. In the first place, I 
was privately to give to Mr. Scoften, the general 
manager,a trifle of onethousand pounds, in shares 
of the Rio Grande, just to make matters pleasant 
for all parties. This was for himself. I was then 
to pay the Universal Finance Company the sum 
of five thousand pounds for bringing out the 
company. For this fee they so far ensured our 
success, that if the undertaking did not float, 
they would pay all the preliminary expenses out 
of their own funds. But if it did come out, and 
we did proceed to an allotment of shares, they 
were to get their five thousand pounds clear, 
and it was to be the first charge paid out of the 
deposit money. As a rider, the Finance Asso- 
ciation promised not ouly to float the Rio Grande 
Railway, but to bring it out at not less than 
two premium, and raise it by degrees to four 
remium, when they would, at tie proper time, 
eave it to fall again. How we thus Worked 
the = Grande Railway shall be shown next 
week, 





EVERY MAN’S POISON. 





He was a pale fat man, in whose face self- 
sufficiency and querulousness struggled for mas- 
tery. Self-sufficient when dwelling upon his 
own merits, he became querulous directly we 
questioned him as to the conduct of the poor. 
He was the owner of small house property in 
this fever-stricken district ; and our party com- 
prised the late resident physician of the Fever 
Hospital, the parochial medical officer of St. 
Dragon-in-the-South, and their friend—myself. 
We had been up decayed and rotting stairs, down 
close and foetid passages, over cellar kitchens 
where men and women slept, and into sleeping 
garrets where they worked, and lived, and ate, 
and we were now pursuing our researches in Cum- 
min-street—a locality well known to the officers 
of the Fever Hospital as furnishing them a con- 
stant and fertile crop of patients—when in the 
back yard of one of its miserable houses we 
came upon the pale fat man. 

The air of injured innocence with which he 
vaunted the purity and abundance of the water 
supply, made the delicate suggestion that perhaps 
he was the landlord, appropriate enough. Yes, 
seven of these houses were his—he was now col- 
lecting the weekly rent—and a nice expensive job 














morning, Mr. Grass was at my chambers, 


he’d had withthem! ‘Taps to turn the water on. 
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and lids to cover the cisterns with? Ah! that 
showed how little we knew the sort of people 
he had to deal with. Why, they’d steal the 
taps, and burn the lids for firewood,—that’s 
what they’d do, before they’d been put there a 
week, Scum upon the water made it unwhole- 
some because it caught the taint of the closet and 
yard? Well, there was a good deal of fancy in 
such things, leastwise he’d found so; and if the 
gentlemen would taste it, he’d back the water 
out of that tank to be the best and sweetest in 
the street. Why, his houses had to supply all 
the neighbours with water for three weeks, not 
so long ago; and he’d spent so much money 
on the property—five pounds once on a 
single house—that there’d be very little hanging 
to it, very little indeed, at the end of the year. 
Ought to be a supply of water to the closet? 
Why, didn’t we see that waste-pipe at the top of 
the cistern? Well, that pipe did supply water 
to the closet whenever it was over-full; and if 
the mark there showed that the water hadn’t 
reached the pipe for weeks, why the mark told 
lies, or else it was the fault of the water com- 
pany and he couldn’t be expected to help that. 
indows ought to open at the top, ought they ? 
Did we know how much sashes and new panes 
had cost him since he’d bought the houses, 
which he wished he’d never seen them? And 
all for people who didn’t like windows which 
were not broken, who smashed the tiles on the 
roof for mischief, and who’d make the place 
foul and dirty again in a week, if you was to 
aint and whitewash it from top to bottom. 
hey liked dirt, and wouldn’t use water not if 
it was tapped and messed into every room of 
the place; and, as far as water went, he was 
bound to say—repeating it each time as if it were 
an original remark—if that was all they wanted, 
his tanks were the very best in all the street. 
The opinions of this excellent landlord are 
worth recording, because he was a not unfavour- 
able specimen of his class ; and his houses, bad 
as they are, are palaces compared to hundreds 
of others in the same parish. We had, in this 
worthy tradesman and house-owner, the raw 
material from which vestries are composed, just 
as in the foul water, in the damp and sodden 
yard, and in the open closet, we had the raw 
material from which typhus is manufactured 
wholesale. There is neither exaggeration nor 
straining after effect in the statements made con- 
cerning the fever-dens of certain metropolitan 
districts. Beds of typhus may be marked out 
with the same exactitude as the strata in a 
geological diagram, and in a single afternoon 
you may walk through street after street, and 
alley after alley, from which the fever-taint 
never departs ; where residence, deliberate and 
aforethought, would be as suicidal as if we put 
arsenic in our tea; and where every condition of 
air, water, and drainage, remains as it was twelve 
years ago, when the nation was panic-stricken, 
and cholera carried off thousands of rich and poor. 
St. Dragon’s, as every one knows, is on the 
Surrey side of the Thames ; and Cummin-street 
is quoted as a favourable specimen of what can 





be accomplished by an intelligent vestry, reso- 
lute on local improvement. It is true that the 
progress of my friend the physician seemed like 
that of a very popular member visiting his con- 
stituency, so frequently was he recognised by 
ange who had been in-patients of the hospital ; 
ut this awkward circumstance, of course, be- 
longed to a past condition of things; for has 
not Cummin-street been inspected, and swept, 
and garnished ; and is it not held up as a model 
of sanitary excellence? Look at its roadway— 
can anything be more comfortable, or more 
surely conduce to longevity, than its present 
condition? Foul black slime, ankle-deep in 
many places; pools of stagnant filthy water; 
heaps of offal, and heads and entrails of the fish 
being cured in the houses on each side of it; 
occasional dead dogs and cats cast in from 
adjacent courts; lumps of dung, and hillocks 
of sodden straw; such is its still life. The 
scavenger comes occasionally ; but either our 
visits have been singularly unfortunate, and the 
people we have questioned particularly untruth- 
ful, or the appearance of that functionary is not 
frequent enough to affect the normal condition of 
the place. Children of all ages are playing in and 
with this filth. Somelittle faces are not yet marred 
by the pestilential influences, moral and physical, 
with which they are surrounded ; others, notabl 
that group of sickly girls languidly toying wit 
the fish-heads just thrown out of the open door 
beyond them, look ripe for coffin and shroud; 
others again, as the group of ragged youths 
playing at pitch-halfpenny, are the hardened 
and acclimatised survivors of diseases which year 
after year have thinned theirranks. The street 
is full of workers. Lift the latch of any one of 
the doors, and you stand in a kitchen where 
chairs are being made, or brushes manufactured, 
or fish is salted, or old packing- and the 
lead linings from tea-chests are ey rete 
manipulated for future use. Ask to see a 
back yard, or make inquiry as to trade, or 
number of family, or condition and calling of the 
husband, and you meet with unrepining answers 
and ready civility. It is passing strange, too, 
that the people who’ are, as your friend the 
landlord and possible vestryman insists, so 
irremediably addicted to mischief and dirt, 
should, out of their scanty means, have spent 
money in decoration. None of the houses but 
show some little effort at ornament; few but 
contain one or two of the simple home relics 
women love to keep. We are evidently not 
visiting the abodes of profligacy or idleness ; 
and the question will assert itself, are not these 
a somewhat maligned, and might they not 
e as capable of appreciating clear pure water, and 
less terribly unwholesome air, as the interested 
critics who deny them both? Meanwhile they 
sicken and die, and the fever-poison spreads. 
“T come from the country, myself, and I’ve had 
the fever, because London does not agree with 
me,” said a poor woman, whose hollow cadave- 
rous cheeks, and wasted form, spoke with touch- 
ing significance of the day when the poor little 
Jame girl at her side would be motherless 
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and alone. “We haven’t had any water for 
three weeks, because our pipe won’t act, and 
the man as collects the rent says he’ll see to it, 
and don’t do nothing,” quietly observed a pallid 
brush-maker, whose seid we were in. “Yes, 
the sink’s often stopped up like that, and it gets 
foul, and smells much worse than this; and if 
the neighbours didn’t let us have some of theirs, 
we shouldn’t have no water at all.” In no case 
were the butts or cisterns, even of the houses 
in which the supply was by comparison good, 
provided with a covering. In every instance 
they acted as traps for the foul exhalations from 
closet and yard; and the water they held—the 
sole supply, be it remembered, for drinking, cook- 
ing, and washing—bore a scum upon its surface 
which might be skimmed off and bottled as a 
drink for producing fever. 

After exploring house after house in Cummin- 
street, finding the yards in every case ill-paved, 
in most cases with wide patches of black foul 
soil between the porous brick and irregular bits 
of soft stone; observing, too, that the poor tenants 
had generally to provide the barrels and pans 
in which the water was kept, the house-owner 
making no such provision; noting that in no 
one instance were the closets eiliciently ap- 
pointed; learning from my medical friends 
that the sloppy soil of the yards, and the 
exposed condition of the water, close as it al- 
ways was to closet, drain, and earth, were 
positive invitations to fever and death—I left, 
wondering, if this were a thoroughfare held up 
for admiration by the local authorities, what 
could have been its condition before it be- 
nefited by their purifying hand, and how 
much worse might be the sights in store for me. 
We had seen children at play in yards five feet 
by three, where the oozings from the panless 
dlenste had saturated the black soil, where an 
open stagnant drain mingled its effluvia with 
that of rotting water-butts, and where an open 
dust-heap, with its concomitants of cabbage- 
stalks and the heads and tails of long departed 
fish, furnished forth the toys; and it became a 
curious problem what could be shown us more 
fatally destructive to health. 

Passing through long and narrow streets, 
where “fever at six and eight,” “cholera so 
bad in 1853 and nothing done since,” “ an open 
cesspool at the back of that house,” “man and his 
wife and several children died of the fever in the 
room where those broken windows are,” made 
up the notes by the way, we gained a small 
thoroughfare, a great part of which was rented 
by the greengrocer at the corner, who sublet 
it in single rooms to the tenants we were 
about to visit. Fever had raged here furiously, 
a formal report had been ak to the vestry by 
the doctor six weeks before, and the result was 
that an officer of the parish had been instructed 
“to see what could be done;” the result of 
which energetic measure was, that the exalted 
functionary in question being very busy, “had 
sent his man to put a little lime down.” The 
back yards here were so inconceivably horrible, 
that those of Cummin-street seemed clean and 








wholesome by comparison. Here, the oozing 
and soil from the closet comes through its walls 
of rotten wood, permeates the black earth of 
the little yard on which there is not even a 
pretence of paving, and runs down to the open 
window of the dwelling-room, where a box- 
maker and his wife are at work. Night and day 
this couple, type of the dozens of other couples 
with which the houses are crammed, inhale 
the stench and effluvia from closet, and from the 
dead dogs and garbage of the yard beyond. The 
woman told us they were compelled “to close 
the window when the smell became unusually 
bad, and made them feel faint,” but they were 
now working on unconcernedly, though its 
strength was powerfully apparent to noses less 
painfully acclimatised. The tubs or barrels in 
the yard were, of course, uncovered, and were 
lined with a thick green fungus, like the water- 
moss we think so pretty in an aquarium. On 
scraping the side of one of these, the foul slime 
came off, inch thick, upon the finger; and on 
one of our party trying the experiment too 
hastily, a portion of the barrel itself was scooped 
out, for it was of the consistency of touchwood, 
and crumbled in the hand. Windows were 
opened, and invitations “to see the sort of 
place they charge three shillings and ninepence a 
week for,” were freely given us. A broken ceil- 
ing, through which the rain was dripping steadily 
in three places at once; walls rapidly crumbling 
through neglect and dirt; a bedstead and two 
rude chairs; made up the home. Nothing spoke 
of the personal occupancy of the tenant, save 
the few miserable rags drying on the string 
running across the room. What clothes she had, 
she wore; what clothes her husband possessed, 
were with him seeking work at the water-side. 
* Yes, she’d had children, but they were all 
dead. She hadn’t been here long enough to 
speak about the water or the smell, but her 
neighbours told her it was bad, and she supposed 
it wasn’t healthy, but what were they to do 
with her husband wanting to live near his work, 
which was looking out for jobs at the water- 
side?” So with her neighbour in the little room 
opposite ; so with the old couple who were croon- 
ing over a small fire in a room below, and whose 
folding bed was turned up, because of the simple 
impossibility of sitting or standing or doing any- 
thing but lying on it when it was put down; 
so with the decent woman with a child in her 

















































arms, whose hulking, sleeping husband “ was 
not drunk, but had ton over-persuaded with a 
glass of rum, which had been too much for | 
him;” all paying from a fourth to a fifth of | 
their weekly pittance—earned with what bitter 


difficulty God only knows—for the privilege of || 


being slowly and surely killed off by the deadly 
fever-taint coming from vitiated water and 
poisoned air. In these houses the cholera raged 
furiously in 1853, when the most urgent repre- 
sentations were made to the vestry, of the 
necessity of prompt and decided action. In these 
houses fever patients are perpetually found, and 
the report of six weeks ago has, so far, been as 





unproductive of any practical improvement as | 
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the report of a dozen years ago. It was pitiable 
to talk with these poor people, to hear of the 
shifts and struggles of their poverty, to see the 
wife patiently waiting for night in the bare and 
squalid room, and only anxious as to whether 
the water-side had given John a job, or whether 
he would perforce come home empty-handed, 
as on the night before; to mark their uncom- 
plaining attitude and the cheerfulness with which 
they met their lot ; and then to leave them, with 
the certainty that they were being as surely 
poisoned as any victim of the Borgias who smelt 
the fatal bouquet, or touched the deadly ring. 

Up dark courts with pastoral names, down foul 
alleys which babbled foolishly of green fields, by 
streets every one of which were as familiar to the 
hospital physician as the commonest drug he pre- 
scribes—streets he had never seen, but which had 
sent him crop after crop of patients through long 
years, each crop heavier than the last; past rows 
of houses where people lay dying, and where the 
whole population is, as was aptly said, “in such 
a tindery condition that the least spark of dis- 
ease would spread among them like wildfire, 
and carry off thousands in its train.” 

Leaving the bustle, glare, and noise of 
the leading thoroughfare, we come upon an 
alley where naked children disport themselves 
upon the flagstones, and where every house 
door bears token of the teeming life within. 
On entering one of these, we find its closet 
within a few feet of the front door, inside 
the threshold of which is an open sink, stopped 
up at the time of our visit, and ankle deep 
in ill-smelling water. The little girl with the 
wan cheeks, the bright eyes, and gentle smile, 
has just come home from the hospital, and, 
recognising the physician, follows us meekly 
from house to house, silently looking up at her 
friend, as if his presence reminded her that 
light, and air, and cleanliness, are existent in 
the world. Publicity having been recently given 
to the shameful condition of the first house we 
entered, efforts have been made to patch up or 
gloss over its most glaring evils. The closet has 
been mended, and the oozings which made the 
bedrooms on each side of it common cesspools, 
have been checked. Yet nothing has been done 
to the rooms themselves, and they remain with 
their flooring sodden and their walls saturated 
with filthy exhalations of the foulest refuse. 

There is a ghastly monotony about such ex- 
periences as these. Kennels in which no sane 
man would allow the least valuable of his ani- 
mals to sleep, filled night and day with men, 
women, and children ; rooms seven feet by five, 
with four women working, living, and sleeping 
in them; a yard with a disused pigsty con- 
verted into a sleeping box, in which an old 
creature huddles herself every night between a 
reeking closet and an open water-butt; houses 
where the waterspouts are consistently broken, 
and the rain trickles down walls, and forces its 
way into beds and clothing; pipes which will 
not act, and water which will never come when 
wanted; make up the dreary round. In one 


old, is fair without (for it is comparatively wide 
aud well kept), we found that a house notori- 
ously infected with fever, a house where a man 
and his wife and children died not very many 
weeks ago, was already full of new tenants, and 
that no steps had been taken to purify or dis- 
infect it. The yard was a in feetid 
slime, which formed its only pavement; the 
water-butt was so foul that its contents could 
not be swallowed, and a smal! wooden basin was 
put over it to catch the produce of the pipe; 
and the general condition of the property was 
so filthy that even the poor people themselves 
believed that “something was going to be 
done!” Twelve months ago, the vestry of Saint 
Dragon’s was persuaded by its medical officer 
to send a deputation to examine into and report 
upon these very houses. These gentlemen came 
back horrified at what they saw. An inspector 
must be forthwith appointed, and this dread- 
ful sin and erying scandal must be removed. 
Parishioners, even poor parishioners, must not 
be killed off with impunity; and, for the honour 
of the vestry, it was essential that this matter 
should be taken in hand at once. But the 
meeting was adjourned; the vestrymen, who | 
themselves held small house property, said 
to each other that “there was no knowing 
where these new-fangled notions would end, if 
the parish inspector were allowed to put people 
to what expense he thought fit ;” and the end 
of all, is, that the houses remain in the exact 
condition now, they were in then; and while one 
set of tenants have been fatally thinned, their 
successors in the same rooms are being ripened 
for a similar fate, even while they are hoping 
with touching simplicity that “ something will 
be done.” What that something is, and how 
far it is likely to be effectual, will be readily 
estimated when we know it depends upon the 
liberality of a landlord who is to do as much and 
as little as seems right in his own eyes, and who 
has neither fear of parish interference nor dread 
of inspection before him. Among the vestry- 
men of Saint Dragon’s are eight or ten owners 
of houses such as this; houses with an allow- 
ance of two and a half gallons of water for 
each person per day, are “Oigpomee in the 
parish; houses where even this supply is ir- 
regular and uncertain are far from rare; and 
on Sunday, the only day, in many cases, 
when there is time for a thorough cleans- 
ing, the water is not turned on at all! From 
Monk-street, where there were some forty deaths 
from cholera in 1854, eighteen cases of fever 
have been sent to the hospital within the last 
few months; from Saint Dragon’s New Town, 
the houses of which are built upon wet ground, 
without any provision against the rise of damp, 
and with filthy undrained yards, one hundred 
and twenty fever patients were sent from July, 
1864, to September, 1865. The rule in this 
parish seems to be, to admit fresh tenants as 
soon as the late tenants have been finished off, 
and to do this without cleansing or other sanitary 
precaution. The result is what I have shown. 





street, which, like the whitened sepulchre of 
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sort of fate by the poor wretches themselves, 
and vestrymen and landlords make long speeches 
about the improvident and ill-conditioned lives 
of the poor. If a medical officer be offensivel 
ay wipe as to what he considers his duty, if 

e be persuaded that human life is of more con- 
sequence than the prejudices or petty interests 
of guardians, and if he report accordingly, he 
soon finds himself a marked man. His opinions 
are laughed at, and his suggestions ignored, while 
the vestry protests, like the fat landlord we met 
in Cummin-street, against being asked to protect 
such mischievous and degraded people as those 
with whom they have unhappily to deal. 

If the component parts of a metropolitan 
vestry be considered, and the position, education, 
and intelligence of its mal 0m be weighed, it 
becomes grotesquely horrible that an irrespon- 
sible power over life and death should be vested 
in suchhands. Let not the opulent or well-born 
content themselves with giving this matter the 
languid attention we too commonly vouchsafe 
to other people’s concerns. The, fever poison 
is spreading far and wide, and its victims 
multiply year by year. In Saint Dragon’s alone 
its rate of progress has been as follows: In 
1861 there were twenty-five fever deaths; in 
1862, forty-eight; in 1863, eighty-eight; in 
1864, one hundred and thirteen; in 1865, one 
hundred and twenty-eight. Every one of these 
deaths represents on an average eight cases of 
fever, or about three thousand four hundred in 
one parish; and though they occurred almost 
wholly among the poorest, it is impossible to fix 
a limit to the contagion they diffuse. From 
these fever-stricken houses, charwomen, slop- 
workers, porters, street stall-keepers, and thou- 
sands of humble workers, who live by minister- 
ing to the wants of the rich, come forth daily, 
charged with the fatal errand of visiting upon 
society the consequences of its most sinful supine- 
ness and its most shameful neglect. Read, father 
or mother, this extract from the Report of the 
Council of Public Health of the Citizen Asso- 
ciates of New York for 1865, and then, looking at 
the children smiling at your knees, ask how long 
they are to be exposed to dangers which could be 
easily obviated, and which are due to the dense ig- 


* norance and narrow-mindedness of the people in 


whose hands you are content to leave your own 
fate, and the fate of those dearer to you than life: 

* A young man, residing with his parents, 
in Thirty-second-street, contracted typhus at 
the bedside of a sick friend in another block; 
his father in turn contracted the same fever 
from the son, and died; three other cases 
followed in the same family. From this family 
the poison spread to visitors from a family in 
anther block, in which family six cases occurred 
in succession, and two died. During this time 
the fever was communicated to two other fami- 
lies in the same house. In the mean time, some 
of these people being alarmed at the spread and 
fatality of the disease, removed to another block, 
and carried the infection with them. The in- 
spector traced the same fever spreading through 
families in Twenty-eighth-street, and was able 





to trace its introduction from the fountain of 
infection in Thirty-first-street. He found that 
seventeen cases of typhus, in five families, and 
in four distinct localities, resulted from the 
careless exposure of the fever patients to pro- 
miscuous visitors. And all this was but the 
beginning of an evil the records of which are 
still in progress.” 

There is no reasonable doubt that prompt 
removal, isolation, and cleansing, would have 
stayed this scourge at the first or second case; 
any more than that con’ inued neglect. will cause 
it to progress with fearful rapidity and at 
compound interest. Saint Dragon’s has fur- 
nished a larger number of fever patients in a 
given period than any other London parish 
or union, but it is only a slightly exagge- 
rated specimen of many places of its class. If 
the infected houses of this and other parishes 
were scrubbed and limewashed from top to 
bottom, and were afterwards kept empty for not 
less than ten days, they would become safe 
habitations ; if the commonest rules of decency 
were observed in their management, they need 
not become infected at all. That the Lodging- 
house Act is systematically evaded, and that 
beds are let by the night in unlicensed houses ; 
that house refuse “a dirt is not removed for 
days, often for weeks, and sometimes for months : 
the dustmen demanding money in addition to 
the contractor’s parish pay; that the parochial 
inspection is partial, inefficient, and inoperative ; 
that only one-tenth of the quantity of water 
essential to health is supplied to vast districts ; 
that out of seven thousand houses, four thou- 
sand are farmed or sub-let, and require close 
and authoritative supervision; that the result is 
a chronic pestilence, which will blaze up into a 
devastating plague as soon as an unwholesome 
season sets in; these are surely facts which 
justify a cry for reform. Local self-government 
is a mighty pretty thing, and centralisation is 
an ugly bugbear; but, inasmuch as you and I 
and every Londoner who reads this page, arein 
daily and increasing peril of being sacrificed to 
the fine old conservatism of that obstinate block- 
head the British vestryman, I should like to ask 
if the country’s constitution would be greatly 
endangered by its protecting mine, or whether 
it be beneath the dignity of parliament to check 
the wholesale dissemination of poison, and the 
recklessly indiscriminate dealing out of death ? 





LITTLE PEOPLE. 

Men of moderate height have one solace under 
their disappointment. Although they are not 
run after and admired for their great or small 
stature, they are like giants and dwarfs in this, 
that two of them sometimes make a moderate 
pair. Add the ninety-three inches or so of 
Chang Woo Gow the great, to the thirty-eight 
inches of Chung Mow the small, and divide by 
two, and you get two men of medium stature ; 
and so you do if you adopt the same plan with 
people of any ordinary and familiar stature. 
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Physiologists have discussed the question 
whether there are any causes in operation likely 
to produce a race of dwarfs, such as the pig- 
mies believed in by the Greeks, and such as 
those little people whom travellers once asserted 
to be living in Abyssinia. Physiologists have ar- 
rived at a few general conclusions as to persons a 
little above or alittle below the middle height ;* 
but they disbelieve in any race exceedingly tall 
or exceedingly short. All the examples well 
authenticated are individual only. 

We find plentiful notices of people less than 
four feet high. Even at and below forty inches, 
the list is formidable. Fabricius speaks of a 
dwarf forty inches high. Thomas Coates, who 
died about eighty years ago, was of this 
stature. John Coan, the Norfolk dwarf, was 
thirty-eight inches. Gaspard Boutin speaks 
of one thirty-six inches high; and this was 
also the height of John Marshall, known as 
**Crutchy Jack,” who died at Leeds about half 
a century ago, and who was the father of eight 
fine children. There was a little man exhibited 
in London, in the time of George the Fourth, 
whose thirty-six inches of height were clad in 
military attire, with top-boots ; “he strutted his 
tiny legs, and held his head aloft with not less im- 
portance than the proudest general officer could 
assume upon his promotion to the rank of field- 
marshal.” Long before this, there was exhi- 
bited, “opposite the Mews-gate at Charing- 
cross, a little black man, being but three foot 
high, and thirty-three years of age, straight and 

roportionate every way, who is distinguished 
* the name of the Black Prince; and with him 
his wife, the little woman, not three feet high, 
and thirty years of age, straight and propor- 
tionate as any woman in the land, which is com- 
monly called the Fairy Queen.” 

Below three feet in height, a dwarf likes to 
descend, if he can. This makes him more famous. 
Lydia Walpole, a dwarf at Bartholomew Fair 
forty years ago, was thirty-five inches high. A 
brush-maker of Edinburgh, so short as to be 
known as the Town Steeple, married a girl who 
was alittle shorter than himself: they averaged 
thirty-four inches each, and were generally 
known as being as broad as they were long. 
Kighty years ago, there died Mrs. Kelly, known 
as the Irish Fairy; she was thirty-four inches 
high, and died in giving birth to a child. But 
the best specimen of humanity of this altitude 
was, perhaps, Madame Teresa, known as the 
Corsican Fairy, who was exhibited in London 
some years before the Irish Fairy. She was 
an elegant little creature, pretty, womanly 
and yet fairy-like; less than a yard in height, 
she was still a lady, if her portraits are to be 
trusted. In the time of Sir Hans Sloane there 
was exhibited, at the Mitre and Rummer at 
Charing-cross, “a little wild man, aged twenty- 
seven, and thirty-four inches high.” And “ata 
coffee-house in Charing-cross” (a famous place 
for exhibitions was Charing-cross in those days) 
“‘a little man, fifty years old, two feet nine 





* See Tatu PEOPLE, vol. xii., page 489, 





inches high, and the father of eight children ; 
when he sleeps he puts his head between his 
feet, to rest on by way of a pillow, and his great 
toes in each ear, which posture he shows to the 
general satisfaction of all the spectators.” The 
Liége people boast of an old woman, who died 
about a century ago, at the age of a hundred, 
and with the altitude of thirty-two inches. 
Mary Jane, of the same height, died at Wem, 
in Shropshire, ninety years ago; but the poor 
thing was deformed and lame. An advertise- 
ment of the time of William and Mary tells of 
a German woman, “at the brandy-shop, over 
against the Eagle and Child, in Stocks’ Market” 
(where the Mansion-house now stands), ‘the 
dwarf of the world, being but two feet seven 
in height, and the mother of two children.” 
This was also the height of “a man of the least 
stature that has been seen in the memory of 
man,” at the Plume of Feathers in the same 
locality. One exhibition was of “a little Scotch- 
man, but two feet and six inches high, near upon 
sixty years old; he sings and dances with his 
son ; *s formerly kept a writing-school, and dis- 
courses of the Scriptures and of many eminent 
histories very wisely”’—a pedagogue in a nut- 
shell. The Journal de Médecine notices a man 
twenty-eight inches high. Mr. Simon Paap, a 
Dutch dwarf, who attracted’a good deal of at- 
tention in London fifty years ago, was about as 
many inches in height as he was pounds in 
weight and years in age—twenty-eight. In 
Queen Anne’s time there was “a little fairy 
woman, come from Italy, being but two feet 
two inches high.” There is a record of one 
Hannah Bounce, who, although only twenty-five 
inches high, gave birth to a child. 

Of course, if the attraction of a dwarf varies 
inversely as his length, he will try to be less 
than two feet long if he can; and, equally of 
course, the narratives to that effect are all the 
more open to suspicion. Demaillet, the French 
consul at Cairo, says he saw a dwarf only 
eighteen inches high. Birch, in his Collections, 
speaks of one, only sixteen inches high, and 
thirty-seven years old. M. Virey, in the Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences, notices a German dwarf 
girl eighteen inches high, but then she was only 
nine years old. A girl was exhibited at Bartho- 
lomew Fair “not much above eighteen inches 
long, having never a perfect bone in any part of 
her, only the head; yet she hath all her senses 
to admiration, and discourses, reads well, sings, 
whistles, and all very pleasant to hear.” At 
the Charing-cross Coffee-house, corner of Spring- 
gardens, early in the last century, was to be 
seen “a man, six-and-forty years old, one foot 
nine inches high, yet fathoms six foot five inches 
with his arms.” He must have been an oddity, 
seeing that “he walks naturally upon his hands, 
raising his body one foot four inches off the 
ground; jumps upon a table near three foot 
high with one hand.” 

Many dwarfs have had some degree of historic 
celebrity attached to their names, owing to the 
circumstances of their career. 

Jeffery Hudson, a Rutland man, was one of 
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this small band of little people who have gained 
name and fame. At eight years old he was 
only eighteen inches high, and was taken into 
the suite of the Duke of Buckingham. When 
Charles the First and Queen Henrietta Maria 
were, on one occasion (which has become tire- 
some from being perpetually cited), entertained 
by the duke, Jeffery Hudson was served up 
in a cold pie, fully armed and accoutred. The 

ueen was so delighted with the tiny creature 
that she begged him of the duke, and Jeffery forth- 
with entered the royal suite. As he grew up he 
displayed much tact, and was — in many 
delicate missions abroad and at home. During 
a masque at court the palace porter, a gigantic 
fellow, took Jeffery out of his pocket. He could 
bear jokes of this kind prepared for set occa- 


_sions, but he was much irritated by the mocking 


raillery of the courtiers. While on a foreign 
mission, Hudson was so maddened by an insult 
of this kind that he challenged the offender; 
the courtier appeared, armed with a squirt; 
Hudson insisted that the affair should not end 
with this additional insult ; they met with pistols, 
and Hudson shot him dead on the spot. The 
little man (who was eighteen inches high at 
thirty years old, and then grew till he was forty- 
five) lived to be involved in suspicion concern- 
ing a Popish plot, and died in prison a little 
while before the death of Charles the Second. 
Some years ago his slashed and bedizened satin 
doublet and hose were in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. Are they there still ? 
Another political dwarf, if we may so de- 
signate him, died only a few years ago. Galig- 
nani noticed the event in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight. The dwarf’s name was Richebourg. 
He was only twenty-four inches high. When 
young he was in the service of the Duchess of 
Orleans, wife of the duke in the days of the 
French Revolution, and mother of the duke who 
was afterwards King Louis Philippe. In the 
desperate troubles of those days Richebou 
was, On one occasion, dressed 4 as a baby, an 
carried in a nurse’s arms, with important de- 
spatches concealed in his baby-cap. One would 
like to know more of this little fellow. That 
the Orleans family pensioned him off with three 
thousand francs per annum, and that he died 
in the Rue du Four St. Germain at the vene- 
rable age of ninety, are the only additional facts 
mentioned ; but it would be pleasant to know 
how the manceuvre succeeded, and whether the 
tiny diplomatist poked his small person into any 
other of the momentous events of those times. 
There was a little couple in the time of 
Charles the Second, who compensated for short- 
ness of stature by length of days. They were 
Richard and Anne Gibson. Richard had been 
miniature-painter to Charles the First, and was 
also installed into the office and dignity of court 
dwarf, Anne was, at the same time, court 
dwarf to Queen Henrietta Maria. The king 
determined that the little people should be man 
and wife. It was done, and he gave away the 
bride. Waller, the court poet, celebrated the 


| nuptials in the following lines: 





Design or chance make others wive, 
But Nature did this match contrive; 
Eve might as well have Adam fled, 
As she denied her little bed 

To him, for Heaven seemed to frame 
And measure out this little dame! 


To him the fairest nymphs do show, 

Like moving mountains topp’d with snow; 
And ev’ry man a Polypheme 

Does to his Galatea seem! 


The little people had a remarkably happy life 
of it—if not absolutely “healthy and wealthy 
and wise,” at least, something like it. They 
had nine children, five of whom lived to be men 
and women, of the ordinary height. Richard, 
born during the reign of James the First, saw 
the glories and the troubles of Charles the First, 
Crorawell, Charles the Second, and James the 
Second, and died early in the reign of William 
and Mary. Rather late in life he became draw- 
ing-master to the Princesses Mary and Anne, 
afterwards queens. He died at the age of 
seventy-five, while his pocket-edition of a wife 
survived to eighty-nine. They were each under 
four feet in height ; it is even said that they could 
only muster seven feet of stature between them. 

Peter the Great, who had something of the 
Russian bear in his disposition, on one occasion 
made merry with all the dwarfs living within a 
certain range of his capital. He collected 
seventy of them, and caused one horse to draw 
a dozen of them at a time in a carriage, to raise 
a laugh at their smallness. He ordered a mar- 
riage between two of the number. All the 
guests were served with small articles of food, 
small tables, small knives and spoons. The 
bridegroom, thirty-eight inches high, danced 
a minuet, and the Czar was delighted. It is 
related that, when the guests were about to take 
their seats at the banquet, they quarrelled for 
precedence, and maintained their individual 
dignity, as warmly as people of larger growth. 

Poland and Russia have been rather celebrated 
for dwarfs. Porter noticed the fact in the last 
——- In his Travels in Russia and Sweden, 
he said : “‘ Dwarfs are here the pages and play- 
things of the great, and, at almost all entertain- 
ments, stand for hours by their master’s chair, 
holding his snuff-box, or awaiting his commands. 
There is scarcely a nobleman in this country 
who is not possessed of one or more of these 
freaks of nature. These little beings are gene- 
rally the gayest dressed persons in the service 
of their lord, and are attired in a uniform or 
livery of very costly materials. In the presence 
of their owner their usual station is at his 
elbow, in the character of a page; and, during 
his absence, they are responsible for the cleanli- 
ness and combed locks of their companions of 
the canine species. ... They are generally 
well-shaped, and their hands and feet parti- 
cularly graceful. Indeed, in the proportion of 
their figures, we should never discover them to 
be flaws in the economy of nature, were it not 
for a certain peculiarity of features, and the 
size of the head, which is commonly exceedingly 
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large. Take them in the whole, they are such 
compact, and even pretty, little beings, that no 
idea of them can be formed from the clumsy, 
deformed dwarfs which are exhibited at our 
fairs in England. It is very curious to observe 
how nearly they resemble each other; their 
features are all so alike that you might easily 
imagine that one pair had spread theu progeny 
over the whole country.” 

One of the most notable of these Polish dwarfs, 
in the last century, was Joseph Borulawski, ge- 
nerally known as Count Borulawski. He was 
born in seventeen hundred and thirty-nine. 
He was one of six brothers and sisters. Three 
of the brothers were all about the middle 
height. The eldest, born eleven years before 


|| Joseph, was a strong and vigorous little fellow, 


only forty-two inches in height; he became 

age and then confidential steward to Countess 
faslawski. The sister was a much smaller speci- 
men of humanity; perhaps the smallest woman 
who ever fell in love—for she did love, and 
secretly befriended the yo officer to whom 
she never told her love, ary should ridicule 
her. Amiable and pretty, the tiny creature, who 
is credited with only twenty-six inches of 
stature, died in her twenty-second year. As to 
Joseph, he became an European at we He 
was only eight inches long, when born; and 
so determined did Nature seem to keep him 
small, that she only allowed bim fourteen inches 
at one year old, and seventeen inches at six years. 


Having been neglected by his parents, the 
Countess de Tarnow educated him. Another 
Polish lady, the Countess Humieski, begged him 
of her, and he became quite a pet. He went to 
Podolia, and lived in a castle, where he attained 
a stature of twenty-one inches at ten years 


old, and twenty-five inches at fifteen, His 
protectress took him for a tour to the European 
courts. They went to Vienna, where the 
Empress Maria Theresa wished to present him 
with a diamond ring from her finger; but 
this being far too large, she gave him a ring 
from the finger of Marie Antoinette, afterwards 
the unfortunate Queen of France, then about 
six years old. ‘The little man was by that 
time twenty-eight inches in his stockings. 
Count Kaunitz, the minister, very much petted 
him; but there was a feeling growing up in the 
mind of Borulawski that, after all, he was only 
treated as a toy—an amusing curiosity—and he 
had his moments of mortification. Then they went 
to Munich, and then to Paris, where the court 
chroniclers told of his symmetrical proportions, 
his fine eyes, his lively aspect, his healthy consti- 
tution, his temperate habits (rather a novelty in 
those days), his sound sleep, his graceful dancing, 
his polished manners, his smart repartees, his 
intelligent conversation, his good memory, his 
sound judgment, his susceptible feelings, his 
self-respect, his kindly disposition. One even- 
ing, Count Oginski served up Borulawski in 
a tureen, at a banquet, much to the surprise 
and amusement of the guests. At the age of 
twenty-five, Borulawski, then thirty-five inches 
high, settled at Warsaw with his patroness. He 





fell in love with a French actress ; she pretended 
to favour his suit, but made merry at his expense 
behind his back—this was deeply wounding to the 
little man. At thirty years old he was thirty- 
nine inches high, and then he stopped growing. 
At the age of forty he again fell into the toils of 
love—this time with an amiable and beautiful 
woman, who, after some hesitation, married him. 
This proceeding so offended the Countess Hu- 
mieski, that she dismissed him from her suite. 
He had to begin the world again, with his wife 
and a baby; and hard work he found it, for the 
great (as they are called) did not look so smilingly 
upon him as before. He travelled about Europe, 
first as a concert-giver, then as a superior kind 
of showman, exhibiting himself for money. It 
was a sore wound to his feelings; but there was 
no help for it. He fought on bravely and 
honourably, He was introduced to the English 
royal family at about the time when the elder 
sons of George the Third were growing up to 
manhood. 

Borulawski was contemporary with another 
Polish dwarf, far inferior to him in all bodily and 
mental characteristics. This was Nicholas Feny, 
who assumed the name of Bébé. When born he 
was only eight inches long, and weighed twelve 
ounces ; he was carried on a plate to church to 
be christened, and his first cradle was his father’s 
wooden shoe. At eighteen months he was able 
to walk, and at two years old he had a pair 
of shoes made for him, an inch and a half long. 
At six years old, when fifteen inches high, he 
was introduced to Stanislaus, King of Poland, 
who gave him the name of Bébé. The Prin- 
cess of Talmond was appointed to teach 
him; but he was as small in intellect as in 
stature, and could learn very little. Moreover, 
he was passionate. When Borulawski went to 
visit the king, the two dwarfs gazed at each 
other, and the king made a remark as to the 
mental superiority of Borulawski; this put 
Bébé into such a passion that he tried to push 
the other into the fire—a proceeding that brought 
a flogging upon Bébé. He became prematurely 
ola and withered, and died at the age of twenty- 
three; all accounts, giving him a height of 
thirty-three inches at the time of his death. 
The king planned a marriage between Bébé and 
Anne Therese Souvray, a native of the Vosges; 
but Bébé died before the union was effected. 
There were two sisters, Anne Therese and 
Barbe, one thirty-three inches high, and the 
other forty-one; they lived to be old women, 
and danced and sang national songs in public. 

Wybrand Loikes, the Dutch dwarf, acquired 
in his day some renown. He was one of 
eight children of a poor fisherman. He learned 
watch-making at Amsterdam, and then car- 
ried on the trade at Rotterdam. Failing in 
business, he resolved to get a living out of his 
smallness. He came to London in the time of 
old Astley, and was engaged at the Amphitheatre. 
His wife (for he had a wife and three children) 
used to lead him on the stage, and had to stoop, 
that her hand might touch his. He was clumsy 
and awkward, but agile and strong. When sixty 
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years of age, he was only twenty-seven inches 
high. There is a portrait extant of him, witli bis 
well-looking, good-sized wife beside him. 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—— 
CHAPTER LXXII, WHAT TO DO NEXT. 

THERE are some emergencies in which men 
must and can only turn to their own thoughts 
for guidance—emergencies in which the least 
experienced are better able to help themselves 
than others are to help them; in which the 
wisest counsel from without is of less value than 
that counsel which comes from within. Such 
was Saxon’s position when he made the cruel 
discovery of his cousin’s baseness. He was 
stunned — crushed — bewildered. He neither 
knew how to act, nor what to think. A change 
and a shadow seemed all at once to have come 
over the face of the heavens. That simple faith 
in his fellow-man which had made wealth so 
pleasant, life so sweet, the present so sunny, and 
the future so fair, was shaken suddenly to its 
foundations. . He felt like one who is overtaken 
by an earthquake. Where his home stood but 
a moment before, there is now a heap of fallen 
masonry. Where his garden lay, all bright with 
trees and flowers, there is now but a yawning 
chasm. He dreads to move, to stand still, to go 
backward or forward, lest the ground should 
open and swallow him. There is nothing before 
him, nothing behind him, but ruin. 

As he had told Castletowers in the first out- 
break of his trouble, it was not, indeed, “the 
money” that he lamented. He would have given 
more than he had lost to believe again in William 
Trefalden, and know him for “a good man and 
true.” It was not the money. He scarcely 
thought of it. He was rich without it. Perhaps 
—for he was beginning to loathe the wealth 
which had wrought all this evil—he should have 
been richer still if he had never possessed it. 
No—it was that he had, in his simple, manly, 
hearty way, truly loved his cousin—loved him, 
looked up to him, trusted him implicitly. It was 
that he had been, all along, the mere blind victim 
of a gigantic fraud, deliberately planned, merci- 
lessly carried forward, callously consummated. 
This was the blow. This was the wrong. This 
was “ the pity of it!” 

He had to bear it, to fight through it, to think 
it out for himself. He had, above all, to consider 
what he should do next. That was the great 
problem—what to do next. 

For he was determined not to have recourse to 
the law. He had made up his mind to that from 
the first. The money might go—was gone, pro- 
bably. At all events, he would never foul the 
Trefalden name in a public court, or drag the 
man whom he had called by the sacred name of 





“friend” before a public tribunal. At the same 
— however, might it not yet be possible to 





recover some portion of the money? William 
Trefalden believed him to be in Norway, and, 
doubtless calculated on the three months which 
Saxon had laid out for his northern trip. Was 
it not, at all events, possible that the lawyer had 
not yet taken flight ? 

The more Saxon thought about it, the more 
he became convinced that his wisest course would 
be to hasten back to London, confront his cousin, 
and wrest from him whatever might yet be re- 
coverable of the stolen millions. There were 
great improbabilities in the way ; but even in the 
face of these improbabilities, the effort was 
worth making. 

And then there was the Castletowers mort- 
gage .... but Saxon had already considered 
how that difficulty might be met. 

Poor young fellow! He lay awake all night 
turning these things over in his mind; and in 
the morning, as soon as Alexandria was awake 
and stirring, he went down without even knock- 
ing at Lord Castletowers’ door as he passed by, 
and out into the streets. 

When he came back to breakfast, his face 
wore a bright look of decision and purpose. 

*T have been down to the landing-place, 
Castletowers,”’ he said, “ looking after the Albula, 
and making some inquiries of the people about 
the quays. I think I ought to give up this 
Mediterranean tour, and go back to England.” 

*T am sure of it,” replied the Earl. “I was 
about to suggest it to you myself, if you had not 
proposed it.” 

“And ‘if *twere well ’twere done,’” said 
Saxon, “ ‘’twere well ’twere done quickly.’ ” 

“You will go by steamer, of course ?” 

*T would if I could; but the French mail left 
yesterday, and the Overland packet will not be 
due till next week ; so the best and only thing 
to be done is to stick to the yacht for the present. 
The wind is direct in our favour; the Albula 
will skim along like a gull; and by pushing for- 
ward at once to Malta, we may catch one of the 
Italian boats. At all events, we shall not be 
standing still; and even to be moving is some- 
thing, when one is so intolerably restless.” 

“Tam ready to start with you this very mo- 
ment,” said the Earl. 

“Thank you,” replied Saxon, with a sigh. 
“You must come back here, you know, when 
you have got rid of me, and go on to Cairo and 
the Pyramids, as we had intended before this 
happened.” 

“ Without you ?” 

“Why not? I shall, of course, leave the 
yacht in your charge.” 

The Earl shook his head. 

“No, no, Trefalden,” he said. “The yacht 
can be sent home in the care of the master; but 
you and I must certainly not part company, 
unless you feel you had rather be without me.” 

“That’s impossible; but... .” 

But me no buts. Solitary travelling has no 
charm for me. If you reject my society, I shall 
simply go home to Castletowers as fast as I can.” 
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So it was agreed that the friends should em- 
bark without an hour’s delay, making direct for 
the nearest port in which a Marseilles steamer 
was likely to be found. 


CHAPTER LXXIII, HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Tuat fate is always adverse to a man in haste, 
that nothing important in this world is ever to 
be had at the precise moment when it is most 
needed, that the train is certain to be half an 
hour late or the watch ten minutes slow, when 
every moment is more precious than gold and 
one’s whole being seems to be concentrated on the 
one act of pushing forward—are facts which call 
for no evidence beyond that which comes within 
the circle of each man’s experience. 

In obedience, then, to what may be called the 
Law of Hindrances, the Albula just missed the 
steamer at Valetta by an hour and three-quarters. 
Being told, however, that by running before the 
wind to Messina without delay, they would be 
certain to catch the French mail steam-packet 
for Marseilles direct, the travellers crowded all 
sail, and went on. Arrived at Messina, they 
learned that their boat had started at noon, and 
would not be due again till that day week. 
There was now nothing for it but to go on to 
Naples. 

They then landed their Sicilian surgeon, whose 
services were no longer needed, and again put to 
sea. 

But the wind was no longer directly in their 
favour, and their progress was consequently so 
much the slower. Tacking laboriously along the 
Calabrian coast, they beheld all that wondrous 
panorama unfold itself before them as they 
passed. Pestum, Amalfi, Salerno, Vesuvius, 
and, at last, the glorious bay, with its sentinel 
islets lying out to sea. 

They landed at the Molo Grande. The white 
flag of the Bourbon was flying from the twin 
castles down beside the quays, from the arsenal, 
and from the mastheads of the steam-frigates in 
the harbour. There, pacing to and fro upon the 
pier, were the Neapolitan sentries, with their 
white-cross belts—those same cross-belts at 
which Saxon and Castletowers fired so many 
shots at Melazzo. 

They soon found that the boat which they had 
missed at Messina was, above all others, the one 
which they should have taken. No other went 
to Marseilles direct, and no other would go at 
all for at least forty-eight hours, from the time 
of their arrival in the harbour. It was now 
Thursday morning, and the order of depar- 
ture was as follows: there was the boat of the 
Messageries Impériales, which left Naples every 


| Tuesday at five p.m.; there was the boat of the 


Two Sicilies Mail Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which went every Wednesday at the 
same hour; and there were two boats every 
Saturday, besides the chance of a merchant- 
steamer, which had no fixed dates for departure, 
but was expected to be ready ahout that time, 





But every one of these packets, without excep- 
tion, touched at Civita Vecchia, and some touched 
not only at Civita Vecchia, but also at Genoa 
and Leghorn. 

In short, they could not possibly get off before 
Saturday at noon, and even then must suffer loss 
of time by putting in at the Papal port by the 
way. 

However, there was no help for it. Wait one 
whole day and part of two others, they must ; 
so they determined to make the delay as pleasant 
as possible, and the Earl undertook to show 
Saxon all that could be seen of Naples in the 
time. 

How they rattled down to Pompeii by rail ; 
dined on the Chiaja; heard the “ Barbiére” at 
the San Carlo; supped in the open air on the 
terrace of the Albergo della Villa di Roma; ate 
mattoni ices and maccaroni to their hearts’ con- 
tent; and wandered on the Molo, watching the 
red glow above Vesuvius long after those hours 
at which more reasonable travellers are in their 
beds—needs no recapitulation here. 

To a stranger, the fair city seemed all careless 
security, all mirth, all holiday. Who that knew 
not every inflection of the popular voice, every 
flash of the popular humour, could have guessed 
that there was revolt at the heart of that shout- 
ing, laughing, noisy crowd? Who would have 
dreamed that the preacher holding forth in the 
Largo del Mercato was only kept from preach- 
ing the “movimento” by the sight of those 
cross-belts scattered, as if by chance, among the 
crowd? Or that the Canta Storia on the Molo, 
chanting his monotonous stanzas to an eager 
circle of boatmen and lazzaroni, was ready to 
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substitute the name of Garibaldi for that of | 


Rinaldo whenever the sentry was out of hearing ? 
Who would have supposed that in every coffee- 
shop and trattoria, round every lemonade and 
maccaroni stall, in front of every mountebank’s 
platform, and in the porch of every church, the 
one prevailing, absorbing topic upon every lip 
was the advance of the national army ? 

Yet so it was. Garibaldi had crossed from 
Sicily, and landed in'Calabria only a few days 
before, and all Naples was boiling over with 
hope and exultation. The wildest tales, the 
most extravagant anticipations were afloat. 
Every man whispered “ Viva Garibaldi!” in his 
neighbour’s ear ; but none had yet dared to give 
voice to the popular watchword. In the mean 
while, an irrepressible under-current of revolu- 
tionary propagandism was beginning to agitate 
the surface of Neapolitan life. Though not yet 
apparent to the casual observer, this disposition 
was perfectly understood by the Neapolitan 
authorities, who were doing all in their power to 
keep it down by means of the strong hand. The 
guns of St. Elmo, the Castel Nuovo, and the 
Castel dell’ Ovo were pointed ominously upon 
the town. Small bodies of military were con- 
stantly perambulating the principal thorough- 
fares, mingling in every crowd, and loitering 
about the places of popular resort. Above all, 
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the little theatre San Carlino, in the Largo del 
Castello, was shut up. Saxon and Castletowers 
had gone down there, on their way to the opera, 
intending to pay a visit to Pulichinello; but 
they found the doors closed, and a sentry pacing 
before them. That witty and patriotic ouppet 
had fallen a victim to his political opimons, and 
was now a state prisoner in his own little 
theatre. 

Such was the condition of Naples when Saxon 
made his first acquaintance with the beautiful 
city. The king was still at the Palazzo Reale; 
the people were ina ferment ; and Garibaldi was 
on the march. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. COLONNA’S HAND. 


THEY were going up Vesuvius ! 

Happy youth, which can forget its cares so 
easily, and float with every tide! Here were two 
young men snatching a hasty breakfast on the 
terrace in front of their hotel, while the carriage 
which was to convey them to Resina waited at the 
door. They had risen with the sun ; they were in 
high spirits ; they talked more than they ate, and 
laughed more thaneither. Who would have sup- 
posed that the one had been robbed of half his 
fortune, and the other rejected by the lady of his 
love? Who would have supposed that each had 
a real sorrow at heart? And, above all, who 
would not covet that healthy elasticity of temper 
which enabled them to put their troubles aside, 
and make the best of the sunshiny present ? 

*Confound the arm!” said the Earl. “I don’t 
know how I am to get up the cone without the 
help of it!” 

* You must be carried,” replied Saxon, vigo- 
rously attacking a fragrant “ bifteck,” surrounded 
by a golden fence of “pommes de terre frites.” 
*Ti’s expensive and ignominious; but I can 
suggest nothing better.” 

* Consent to become a parcel?” exclaimed the 
Earl. “Never. Am I not a man and a biped ?” 

“Men and bipeds must occasionally do what 
they don’t like to do, I presume, as well as women 
and quadrupeds,” replied Saxon. 

* There is one consolatory fact of which I am 
quite certain,” replied the Earl; “and that is, 
that men and bipeds have the best of the bargain 
—at all events, in this world.” 

* Not a doubt of it. What splendid stuff this 
Lachryma is !” 

“There’s a poor wretch down there, however, 
who looks as if his worldly bargain had been bad 
enough!” said the Earl, tossing a handful of car- 
lini to a beggar who had been mumbling and 
bowing in the road below, ever since the young 
men had sat down to breakfast. 

The waiter in attendance shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and smiled. 

* Son’ tutti ladroni, signore,” said he. “ Tutti 
—tutti!” ; 

The beggar picked up the coins with a great 
show of gratitude, and called upon a variety of 
saints to shower down blessings on the giver. 





“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Saxon, setting 
down the glass which he had just raised to his 
lips. 

The Earl looked up in surprise. 

“Why, my good fellow,” said he, “what is 
the matter with you? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

But, instead of replying, Saxon turned to the 
waiter. 

“Bring me acup of strong coffee,” he said. 
* Bring it immediately.” 

The waiter withdrew. Saxon at once laid his 
hand on his friend’s arm, leaned closer to him, 
and said in a hurried whisper : 

“Tt’s Signor Montecuculi—that Montecuculi 
whom I saw once at Castletowers !” 

*Montecuculi! Where? What do you 
mean ?” ; 

*“There—the beggar yonder—don’t you see? 
He has something to say to us!” 

“But are you certain?” 

“Certain. I saw his face quite plainly. Ha! 
What’s this ?” 

The beggar had withdrawn a little into the 
shade of the roadside trees; but a stone came 
whirring through the air, and crashed down, as 
Saxon spoke, into the midst of the breakfast- 
table. There was a paper twisted about it, 
which the Earl had barely time to secure before 
the waiter came back. As soon as that func- 
tionary could be again dismissed, the young men 
hastened to examine it. 

*Colonna’s hand!” exclaimed the Earl, as his 
eyes fell on the writing. 

There were but three or four lines, and they 
ran thus : 

“Tn great peril. Concealed near the coast. 
Enemies on the alert. Bring a sailing boat. 
Auchor off shore, in a line with the ruins of 
Cuma. Be prepared with row-boat, and look out 
for signals about dusk.” 

“How lucky that we were detained here!” 
was Saxon’s first exclamation. 

“We must not think of Vesuvius now,” said 
the Earl. 

* OF course not !” 

“ We can say that we have changed our minds, 
and prefer a day on the water. It will be easy 
to cruise about the coast in that direction, fish- 
ing, or sketching. 

** Nothing easier.” 

** And we'll get him off, somehow !” 

“That we will, in spite of Francesco Se- 
condo !” 


CHAPTER LXXV. ORTHODOX BRITISH TOURISTS, 


Tue Albula coasted ostentatiously about the 
bay all the forenoon, but shortly after mid-day 
rounded Monte Procida, and cast anchor at the 
point indicated in Colonna’s note. 

Her crew was now strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a small, active, swarthy Italian sailor, 
with gold rings in his ears, and a scarlet cap 
upon his head. He was an “odd hand,” whom 
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Saxon had, apparently, picked up upon the 
quay; and he had not been on board five minutes 
before he betrayed his utter incapacity to handle 
arope. This sailor was Montecuculi. 

Himself proscribed and in hourly peril of 
recognition, he had been for three days vainly 
trying to get Colonna off from his hiding-place 
at Cume. Finding it impossible, in conse- 
quence of the vigilance of the harbour police, to 
make the attempt by sea, he was in the act of 
organising an armed expedition by land when 
he heard that an English yacht had just come 
into port. Going down himself after dark, he 
found, to his great joy, that the Albula was Saxon 
Trefalden’s property, and that Lord Castletowers 
was with him at the Hotel Gran’ Bretagna. 

*T tried to see you last evening,” said he, as 
they leaned, chatting, over the side of the vessel ; 
“but though I heard of you at many places, I 
could find you at none. This morning, however, 
Iwas determined not to be baffled; so I have 
been hanging about the Chiaja ever since day- 
break.” 

“Tt was an act of great imprudence on Co- 
lonna’s part, to venture over to the mainland 
before Garibaldi was in Naples,” said the Earl, 

“Tmprudence! It was madness. Nothing 
less. Ihave been in Naples myself for the last 
three weeks, attending the meetings of our 
secret societies, and distributing the Dictator’s 
proclamations; but then I am known only to 
our own people, and there is no price upon my 
head. I heard some days ago that Colonna had 
been seen at Gaeta; but I did not believe it.” 

* At Gaeta!” repeatedthe Earl. ‘“‘ Nay, what 
could he expect, save danger, in a royalist 
stronghold like Gaeta ?” 

“What, indeed! Ma che volete? He has 
been running his head into the lion’s mouth all 
his life.” 

“ Heaven grant that he may not have done so 
once too often !”” 

“Were it not that no hand on earth could 
imitate his writing,” said Montecuculi, “ I should 
have suspected a trap; but of the genuineness of 
his note, there can be no doubt.” 

“ How did it reach you?” asked the Earl. 

“Tt was left for me, somewhat mysteriously, 
at the little trattoria where _Idine. The messen- 
ger was a boy whom nobody knew, and he merely 
gave it in without a word, and ran away.” 

“But what was Signor Colonna doing at 
Gaeta?” asked Saxon. 

= Italian shrugged his shoulders signifi- 
cantly. 

“Garibaldi has only to enter Naples by one 
gate for Francesco to walk out by the other,” 
replied he; “and Gaeta gave shelter to the 
Pope tenyears ago. It is a difficult place to 
deal with, and, of course, if it could be gained 
over beforehand, our position would be mate- 
rially strengthened. But Colonna was not the 
man for such an expedition. A less precious 
life should have been hazarded.” 

“T wonder where he is now!” said the Earl 





taking an anxious survey of the coast through 
his glass, 

“T think I can guess,” replied Montecuculi. 
“You see that volcanic hill lying back yonder 
from the shore? That is the Acropolis of 
Cume ; and a regiment might find hiding-room 
in the mysterious caves and passages with which 
it is perforated in every direction.” 

“1 think I can see them,” exclaimed Saxon. 
* They look like rabbit-burrows.” 

“There are hundreds of them—all hewn in 
the solid tufa. They were ancient beyond all 
record in the time of Virgil ; and no one knows 
whither they lead, or by what hands they were 
excavated,” 

It was now proposed that Saxon and Castle- 
towers should land on pretext of sketching, 
leaving the Albula at anchor about halfa mile 
from shore. They put off accordingly in the 
small boat, taking Saxon’s English sailor with 
them, and leaving Montecuculi on board the 
yacht. 

The shore was flat and marshy, fringed with 
tall reeds, and scattered over with fragments of 
very ancient masonry. Among these reeds they 
moored their boat, and, landing, found them- 
selves face to face with a Neapolitan sentry. 

Up till this moment, no human creature had 
been visible along the lonely coast. Scanning it 
carefully from the deck of the Albula and detect- 
ing no sign of life for miles on either side, they 
had said to each other that nothing would be 
easier than to bring off the fugitive in open day; 
yet no sooner had they set foot upon the sand 
than their friend’s danger stood bodily before 
them in the shape of an armed sentinel. 

The man neither challenged them nor opposed 
their landing; but stood by, leaning on his 
musket, quiet and observant. Saxon and Castle- 
towers, on the other hand, with an air of the 
utmost unconcern, lit their cigars, and began 
looking about for a favourable point of view. 

Presently the Earl went up to the sentry, and 
addressed him. 

“Scusate, amico,” said he, “but what hill is 
that yonder?” 

“¥ la rocca di Cume, ‘signore,” replied the 
soldier. 

“Cume ?” repeated the Earl. 

Si, signore. Cume antico.” 

“Grazie molte,” said Castletowers, and imme- 
diately pulled a book from his pocket, and began 
reading. The book was Childe Harold; but the 
last edition of Murray could not have answered 
his purpose better. Thesentry concluded it was 
a guide-book, set down the new comers as in- 
offensive tourists, and took no further notice of 
them, 

They then wandered a little way up the shore 
till they came to a clump of pines, in the shade 
of which they sat down. Here Saxon, who was, 
in truth, no artist, proceeded to make a sketch. 

Presently another sentry made his appearance. 
Like the first, he seemed to rise out of the very 
earth, and yet made no show of watchfulness, 
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Having paced slowly past the pine clump twice 
or thrice, he withdrew to a point of rising ground 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and there took 
up his position. 

“ Trefalden,” said the Earl, “ we are watched.” 

Evidently,” 

* What is to be done ?” 

“ Tleaven knows!” 

“Tt is my belief that the place swarms with 
soldiers.” 

* And I feel as if the very air were full of eyes 
and ears.” 

* Poor Colonna !” 

Then, for afew moments, they were both silent. 

* T’ll tell you what I think we must do, Castle- 
towers,” said Saxon. ‘“‘ Seem to sail away, and 
then come back again at dusk.” 

Despite his anxiety, the Earl could not forbear 
a smile. 

“ Decidedly, my friend,” said he, 
no genius for intrigue.” 

“Tsn’t my plan a good one ?” 

‘It is the most artless artifice that ever oozed 
from an honest brain. No, no. We must do 
something much more cunning than that.” 

“Then I fear you will have to invent it.” 

*T think I have done so already. You must 
go on sketching for a few hours longer. We 
must then pretend to be hungry ... .” 

“No need for pretence on my part,” said 
Saxon. “Iam frightfully hungry now.” 

“You will have to fast for some time, then, 
because it is my object to prolong our stay here 
till dusk; and, in order to do that, we must 
drive off the dinner question to the last moment. 
Having done this, we will go up boldly to one of 
the sentries, inquire our way to the nearest inn, 
and get something to eat. By the time we have 
dined, it will be dusk. Colonna will then only 
have to steal down to the shore and hide himself 
in our boat; and the object for which we are 
here will be triumphantly accomplished.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Saxon, “that we 
should have done better had we followed Co- 
lonna’s own instructions more closely, and not 
come till after sunset.” 

The Earl shook his head. 

*Qur only course,” he replied, “ was to land 
openly—to sketch, and idle, and play the ortho- 
dox British tourist. By doing this, we disarm 
suspicion; by stealing along the coast after sun- 
set, we should infallibly have aroused the suspi- 
cions of evi ery royalist within half a dozen miles 
of the place.” 

“| dare say you are right,” said Saxon; “but, 
in the mean while, I am starving.” 

“T fear you must continue to starve for the 
present.” 


“vou have 





Then, I beg you to understand that I decline || 


to sit still under the treatment. 
over the ruins.” 

** Will you not finish your sketch first ?” }} 

“My. sketch!” ejaculated Saxon, contemp- | 
tuously. “‘Pshaw! my sketches are the most | 
unsatisfactory daubs in the world. The more I 
finish them, the worse they get. IfIhad put | 
this down half an hour ago, it would have been 
ever so much better than it is now.” 

The Earl still hesitated. Not knowing where 


Suppose we go 


Colonna might be hidden, he doubted whether || 


they ought to go up to the ruins or not. At 
last they decided that orthodox British tourists 
would be certain to see all that could be seen; 
and so went across the broiling plain and up to 
the foot of the Cumsan Mount. Arrived, how- 
ever, at the Arco Felice, they were met by a 
third sentry, who interposed his bayonet some- | 
what unceremoniously between them and the | 
gate. The ruins, he said, were closed to the 
public, and could only be seen by order of the 
Royal Chamberlain. 

They tried expostulation, they tried bribery; 
but in vain. The man was immovable. So 
Saxon had to make another sketch, and then 
another, to pass the time away. 

At length the'day began to decline, and the 
Earl judged that they might proceed to the 
second step in their plan. So they went back to || 
the sentinel at the Arco Felice, and inquired if |, 
he knew where they might purchase something | 
to eat. 

The soldier shrugged his shoulders, and be- 
lieved there was no albergo nearer than Patria. 

“How far are we from Patria?” asked the 
Earl. 

* About eight miles.” 

ight miles! But, amico, we have not eaten 
since breakfast—we are starving. Is there no 
farm-house near at hand ?” 

Oh, sicuro, There is a podere about a 
quarter of an hour hence.” 

“Tn which direction ?” 

* Following the coast-road towards Liter- 
num.” 

* A thousand thanks. Good evening, amico.” 

** Buona sera, signore.” 

With this, the young men turned away, and 
hastened in the direction indicated. 
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